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Sound protection — intelligent 


prevention service—a conserv- 
ative investment policy—are 


part of the sound principles 


of Mill Mutual Fire Insurane. 





THE MILL MUTUALS 


ARE GENERAL FIRE INSURANCE CARRIERS 


ee SD Bt SIN Oi iso ecicie ic kSicdewediaesecus ewes Harrisburg, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co..............00+0++eeeee+ee++.+-Fort Worth, Texas 
Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co..... settee ee ee ee eeeeeeee Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Association. ...........00e0eceeeceeesecees Alton, Ill. 


Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Ins. Co.......................Indianapolis, Ind. 


Western Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co.............02+0eeeee008 Kansas City, Mo. 
National Retailers Mutual Insurance Co..............+++++e+++++++++++Chicago, Il. 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co.............000eeeeeeeee08 Lansing, Mich. 
Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Co................++++++++++.+++Des Moines, Ia. 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago, III. 


A service organization maintained by the Mill Mutuals. 
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It’s the ability to make that extra stretch, to 
give a bit better performance, which sets in- 


dividuals or organizations apart from the rest 
of the field. 


To buyers of Workmen’s Compensation Insur- 
ance a Michigan Mutual policy offers an extra 
measure of service that distinguishes it from 
the average protection. In addition to the sub- 
stantial dividend savings the Company pays 
all policyholders, it provides other means of 
reducing insurance costs. 


Its seasoned, able corps of Safety Engineers 
is prepared to undertake a comprehensive 
study of the causes of industrial accidents and 
diseases in the operations of Workmen’s Com- 
pensation policyholders. Usually this complete 
service, which includes analyses, recommen- 
dations, cooperation and follow-up, results in 





a decline in accident ratios. Such experience 
has a favorable affect upon insurance rates, 
and a considerable savings in cost accrues to our policyholders. Fre- 


quently these reductions represent savings up to 35%. 


Michigan Mutual policyholder services have been giving standout 


results for nearly thirty years. They will serve and save for 


your own organization. 


MICHIGAN MUTUAL LIABILITY COMPANY 


163 Madison Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 





Workmen’s Compensation ¢ Automobile « Group Accident and Health e¢ General Casualty Lines 
All Policies Non-Assessable and Participating e Founded In 1912 
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INDIANA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF INDIANAPOLIS 


LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Gale & Stone, Boston — Mutual Insurance Bureau, Philadelphia — Interstate Mutual Insurance 





Agency Co., Mansfield, Ohio, Pittsburgh, Penna. — Lumbermens & Manufacturers Mutuals, Inc., 
James S. Kemper, Mgr., Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Omaha Associated Mutuals, Inc., 


Atlanta, Ga.—Lumber Mutual Agency, Indianapolis, Memphis, Dallas, Kansas City—The Martin 


General Agency, Seattle, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Vancouver, Portland, Spokane. 
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THIS MONTH 


NE convention is generally very 

like another but those on the 
ground at the Detroit meeting of the 
commissioners caught an added note 
of seriousness in the proceedings that 
may work out further at the New York 
meeting in December. Some good 
speeches were made, excerpts from 
which it is a pleasure to present in this 
issue. The Canadian Minister of Fi- 
nance gave an inkling of what we may 
be subjected to if the war should come 
closer. Commissioners Jones and Kava- 
naugh each shook a little dust out of 
insurance linen closets which needed 
attention in that manner. There was a 
crackle of static in several committee 
hearings. All of this you will find re- 
flected in the convention story e Those 
who have come to depend on the 
Journal for an accurate factual review 
of the business done in the United 
States by alien carriers will find the 
1940 figures in this issue e The interest 
in forest fires which has been enhanced 
of late by discussions of various war 
hazards is emphasized in the article by 
David P. Godwin of the U. S. Forest 
Service e General news items are rela- 
tively scarce but important. 


NEXT MONTH 


a 
URRENT Developments in Arson 


control is a subject on our July 
list as is an article on Defense Highway 
Accidents. Look also for important an- 
nouncements of new developments in 


the insurance business. 












































CHARLES F. HOBBS 


Commissioner of Insurance 
State of Kansas 


CHOSEN PRESIDENT OF NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF INSURANCE COMMISSIONERS 


OMMISSIONER HOBBS was a logical and popular selection for the head 

of the Association. A veteran commissioner and participant in the delib- 

erations of conventions for many years his knowledge of Association affairs is 
wide and his ability as an executive is of proven quality. 









































EDITORIALLY 
WE SAY «««« 




















rado took his courage in hand at the recent De- 

troit Convention and addressed himself to the task 
of discovering what is the matter with the production 
forces of the insurance business, he asked a question 
which in the past had been simmering in convention 
corridors for many sessions but had never been given 
a thorough airing in public. Apparently, he had first 
become amazed, and then weary to the point of annoy- 
ance, at the continual parade across his desk of com- 
plaints about the ineptitude, and in some cases the double 
dealing, of insurance agents who had held themselves 
out to be qualified advisors to the public. The result 
was that even though his address was tempered by being 
set down in manuscript the studied conclusions he 
reached showed up the agents in a rather inglorious 
light. 

He even went further than the late Charles Living- 
ston, who some years ago in discussing the same sub- 
ject when he was Commissioner in Michigan, declared 
that 85% of the business is produced by 15% of the 
agents. In his bill of particulars Commissioner Kava- 
naugh excepted the life insurance producers in large 
measure but included the fire and casualty agents as 
violators of the rebating and anti-discrimination laws, 
as misrepresentatives of their companies because they 
knew next to nothing about the business, as twisters 
and misinformants, as self-seekers and flouters of their 
own code of ethics. 

This was a strong indictrhent of what the Commis- 
sioner himself defined as the backbone of the insurance 
business. So strong were his words, indeed, that we 
think his address should be examined to determine what 
scope his criticism should embrace. There is, of course, 
a hoi polloi mass of agents content with what small 
crumbs of commissions they can pick up without much 
effort. It is manifestly within this bracket that most of 
the evils are rampant and no matter what type of agents 
may be found guilty on this count they should be 
chastened. 

But before placing any major part of the blame on the 
agents themselves the criticism of the companies voiced 
by the Commissioner should be considered. We fear 
that any type of carrier in the midst of the hectic com- 
petitive situations of the modern day must plead guilty 
in a greater or lesser degree. After all, the custom, well 
recognized in some circles, of sending specials out to 
appoint agents willy-nilly in metropolitan backstreets 
and at milk stations deep in the sticks, cannot have any 
other result than the situation complained of by Com- 
missioner Kavanaugh. 

Why companies will do this is a mystery to the lay- 
man, since it must cost money to establish and maintain 
any agent, good or bad. It is no answer that if Company 
\ doesn’t grab a one policy agent Company B will. We 
wonder, if a record were kept of profit or loss incident 
to the sketchy business of many of the part-timers and 
easy chair operators, whether the figures would not dis- 
solve in a pool of red ink. Of course, one way to work 
it out is that a thousand borderline agents, even if they 
each send in only $100 each year, furnish in the aggre- 
gate another $100,000 to look good in a financial state- 


Wiixio Commissioner Luke J. Kavanaugh of Colo- 
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ment. A stock company could take this amount and 
possibly run up quite a nice little profit in stocks and 
bonds if the times happened to be right — although such 
a method proved a Humpty-Dumpty in seasons like 
1929 through 1933. What a mutual would want of busi- 
ness like this we cannot imagine unless it be pure pride 
in volume increase. But somewhere in the balance sheet 
in any case must be the inevitable cost — and how can 
it pay in the long run? 

Companies would not tolerate in their offices the sort 

of nondescript people who frequently are turned up in 
the agency field outside. Personal qualifications are 
asked for and investigated and if the office man does not 
measure up after a due season of trial, he is not often 
carried along purely out of tradition or sentiment. Can 
it be that companies deceive themselves that the inade- 
quate agent is not a liability on their books? If so, the 
Commissioner’s words should be read again: 
_ “For generations they have been told to place their trust 
in the companies. That this trust has been betrayed only 
occasionally is no reason why it should be betrayed at all. 
Agents of insurance companies are their ambassadors. Mil- 
lions are spent yearly to build up good will. One ignorant 
or dishonest agent, in a small community especially, can do 
more to ruin the reputation of a company in a short time 
than all its high-powered personnel can accomplish in the 
way of favorable publicity relations in years of effort. To 
the boys who wear the coon-skin caps at the crossroads, the 
agent is the company and the company is the agent. To a 
great extent this is true everywhere. 

“The foundation of American insurance is the agency sys- 
tem. Without the splendid body of earnest, honest men and 
women who have sold it, insurance as we know it today 
could never have existed. Why weaken it by licensing, ignor- 
ant, incompetent agents?” 


CKNOWLEDGING the probability that the mu- 
tual selling forces may have not a few hangers-on, 
we would have a sense of shock if on examination we 
found that any great number of them came under the 
classification described by the Commissioner as unde- 
sirable. For the sake of peace of mind, we feel impelled 
to start a little research of our own on the subject. 
On theory, at least, the mutual agents, both the 
salaried and commission variety, sprang from the same 
idea which is to build security by service to policy- 
holders. In the early days it was the secretary or 
some other officer of the company who solicited busi- 
ness as a duty incident to his general employment and 
while the expansion of mtitual insurance has made neces- 
sary the engaging of a large number of individuals who 
specialize on production the fundamental principle of 
service remains paramount. If it doesn’t, we do not know 
how to account for the growth of the mutual business in 
the face of so much vigorous, not to say vicious compe- 
tition. Otherwise, why does the story go around that 
the mutuals take only the best risks? How come that the 
mutual loss ratio has been so consistently lower that the 
stocks regard it as a great sign of progress when their 
own record in an occasional year approaches the mutual 
figures. It must be that the mutual agents by and large 
have been keeping up the quality. 
Looking further for justification of our impression, the 
mutuals do not have nearly so many agents per square 
mile of territory or per round dollar of business. They 


(Continued on next page) 
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have been criticized again and again 
because they haven't an agent in 
every block. But what is the use of so 
many if the most of them are only to 
be an annoyance under foot and con- 
tribute nothing to the service already 
available. The mutual plan at least 
must reduce the number of misfits 
because not so high a concentration 
of agents is present in mutual or- 
ganization in the first place. 

It is our idea that much of the pub 
lic and most of the companies are 
long since tired of the outmoded tra 
dition that a particular agent must be 
attached like a label to every policy 
written within his sight or hearing. 
Logically the right procedure is to let 
the best agent get the business re- 
gardless of whether he is an old-time 
neighbor or a stranger from the other 
side of town. Commissioner NKava- 
naugh said the agents organizations 
were trying to help to improve the 
system. In that case they 
should give an airing to some of the 
musty, antique doctrines that clutter 
up the profession without, as is fre 
quently the case, trying to incorporate 
in their schemes of reformation pro- 


agency 


visions designed to give them a com 
petitive advantage over the equally, if 
not more efficient agents of competing 
types of carriers. 

Returning to the agent per se we 
cannot blame him so much after ex- 
amining the company attitude. The 
low-grade agent is that way nut be 
cause he is in the insurance business 
but because that is his congenital 
habit of life. He would sell paint or 
shoes or soothing syrup in the same 
desultory manner. The reason he is 
an insurance man is that some com- 
pany picked him up of a dull after 
noon and practically forced a set of 
blanks and literature into his pocket 
on the chance that his lodge connec 
tions or the fact that his uncle owned 
a box factory might yield a_ policy 
or two, 

What is to be done about all this, 
short of selling insurance over the 
counter, is a puzzler. For it would 
seem that even the really good high- 
grade agents cannot stand much 
longer the pounding that their entire 
fraternity is getting because of the 
selfish antics or inefficiency of a grow- 
ing proportion of their membership. 
These are days of vast movements to 
change old ideas and outworn meth- 
ods. If insurance is being wrongly 
represented and companies do worse 
than nothing about repairing this 
breach of public confidence, isn’t the 
future rather obvious? Again we 
commend Commissioner Kavanaugh 
for speaking so frankly. We hope he 
will continue a crusade for better in- 
surance agents. 
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Items Concerning What Is Going 
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On In The Insurance World 


Miscellany 


ACCORDING TO NATIONAL CONFEC- 
rIONERS ASSOCIATION EACH AMER- 
ican eats about seventeen pounds of 
candy annually — Gasoline consump- 
tion in the United States was up 6.2 
per cent during 1940 Chain stores 
are known to have existed as far 
back as 221 A. D. latest census 
figures reveal that 135,000,000 neck- 
ties (most of them terrible) are man- 
ufactured in American factories each 
year, enough to provide two ties for 
each male annually — 85 per cent of 
the cross ties now laid by the rail- 
roads are chemically treated to pre- 
serve their life Highways of the 
world have increased from six and 
one-half million to slightly more than 
ten million miles in the last ten years 

- The number of retail stores in the 
United States increased by 294,539 
during the past ten years — A total 
of twenty-nine states now have ciga- 
rette taxes ()ne-fifth of all drown- 
ings occur in July Approximately 
two million American tourists visit 
ilorida each winter High chairs 
for babies were invented in Sweden 
during the 16th century. 


Commissioner Harrington 


Honored 


REPRESENTATIVES FROM ALL WALKS 
OF THE INSURANCE WERE 
present at a testimonial dinner held 
in Boston on June 3 to pay tribute 
to Insurance Commissioner Charles 
I’. J. Harrington, as a voluntary ex- 
pression of the sentiment and good 
will of the insurance fraternity on 
his reappointment last April as Com 
missioner for a three-year term. It 
was held at the Statler Hotel and at- 
tended by almost seven hundred in- 
surance men and undoubtedly was 
the most spontaneous and enthusi 
astic demonstration of its kind ever 
held in the state. The Commissioner 
was presented with a_ substantial 
token of the regard in which he is 
held by his insurance friends. 

Arthur D. Cronin, prominent Bos- 
ton broker, acted as toastmaster. 


BUSINESS 


High praise was accorded Com- 


missioner Harrington by the follow 
ing speakers: Raymond C. Baker, 
executive vice president of the Mu 
tual lire Insurance Association of 
New England ; S. Bruce Black, presi 
dent of the Liberty Mutual; John C. 
Blackall, Insurance Commissioner of 
Connecticut and president of the Na- 
tional .\ssociation of Insurance Com 
missioners; Forest T. Cahill, Lieu 
tenant Governor of Massachusetts ; 
James H. Carney, Kaler, Carney, 
liffer & Company; Guy W. Cox, 
president, John Hancock Mutual 
Life; William R. Hedge, president 
of the Boston Insurance Company ; 
Francis R. A. McGlynn, president, 
Massachusetts Association of Insur 
ance Agents; Harry [¢. Moore, presi- 
dent, Insurance Brokers’ Association 
of Massachusetts ; George Paul Smith, 
past president of the Life Underwrit- 
ers Association; Edward C. Stone, 
United States general manager of thie 
Employers’ Liability; and Robert A. 
Sullivan, president of the Boston 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 

Others at the head table were: T. 
J. Falvey, president of the Massa 
chusetts’ Bonding ; George W. Smith, 
president of the New England Mu 
tual Life; Honorable Charles IF. 
Hurley, former Governor of Massa- 
chusetts; Marshall B. Dalton, presi 
dent, Boston Manufacturers Mutual ; 
Honorable Arthur J. Rouillard, In 
surance Commissioner of New Hamp 
shire; Honorable Pearce Francis, In 
surance Commissioner of Maine; 
Hfonorable Henry N. Morin, Insur- 
ance Commissioner of Rhode Island : 
Walter B. Cruttenden, president of 
the Springfield Fire & Marine: 
Charles FE. Hodges, Jr., president, 
American Mutual Liability: Bayard 
Tukerman, chairman, and Fred W. 
Devereaux, secretary of the Dinner 
(Committee. 

ee @ ® 


Missouri Warns Against 
Misclassification of Farms 


THE MISSOURI 
MENT IN A 


INSURANCE DEPART 
COMMUNICATION DATED 


June 11 directed to all fire and ma 
rine insurance companies licensed to 
do business in the state, points out 
that in a number of cases coming be 




















fore it various risks which should 
properly class as farm property are 
being written under the rates and 
rules contained in the regular Mis- 
souri Dwelling Schedules. 

The Department calls attention to 
the fact that any such misapplication 
of filed rates and rules constitutes a 
serious violation of Missouri require- 
ments and necessarily subjects an of- 
fending company and its agents to 
full penalty under the law. 


New Agents Licensing Law 

in Ohio 

ALL FOREIGN AND ALIEN INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANIES LICENSED TO DO 
business in the State of Ohio have 
been notified by Superintendent of 
Insurance John A. Lloyd of the new 
law governing the issuance of agents’ 
licenses and the question of license 
and other fees which goes into effect 
on June 30. 

The Superintendent’s notification 
states in part: 

All licenses for the license year be- 
ginning July 1, 1941, and ending June 
30, 1942, and all certificates of compli- 
ance for the same year will be shipped 
to each company on the 30th day of 
June, 1941. In the forepart of July, you 
will receive an itemized bill for these 
licenses and certificates, which, under 
the law, must be paid on or before 
August 1, 1941. ; 

On and after June 30, 1941, this of- 
fice will be operating under the provi- 
sions of the law above referred to. On 
and after that date it will be no longer 
necessary to mail to this office the in- 
voice sheet which theretofore has been 
required accompanying each license re- 


quisition. ONLY TWO DOCUMENTS 


WILL BE NECESSARY ON AND 
AFTER JUNE 30TH: 

(1) THE FOUR-CARD STRIP 
TERMED THE REQUISI- 
TION CARDS, FULLY 
FILLED OUT, AND 

(2) THE PROPER QUALIFI- 


CATION STATEMENT. 

The new system provides that the com- 
pany send us the two items referred to 
above in this paragraph. We, in turn, 
will issue the license, if the person is 
properly qualified, and mail it back to 
the company forthwith, charging it to 
the company’s account in this office. At 
the beginning of the following month 
we will mail you an itemized bill for 
all such charges. Under the law, this 
bill must be paid on or before the first 
day of the next calendar month. 

While requisitions for licenses will 
still be accepted from state agents or 
general agents of companies where such 
state or general agent has been prop- 
erly authorized to requisition, an ac- 
count will be opened for only one office 
of any one company, that office to be 
either the home office or departmental 
office having supervision of the terri- 


tory. Therefore, whenever a company 
requisitions licenses from this depart- 
ment from two or more sources, all 


charges in accounts will be submitted 
by us only to the one office designated 
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by your company for the payment of 
our accounts. 

Two other items should be carefully 
noted by that department of your com- 
pany charged with the requisitioning of 
licenses: 

(1) In order that the renewal licenses 
may be shipped on June 30th, the 
issuing of new licenses will be 
discontinued between June 15th, 
and June 30th. 

Cancellations of renewal licenses 
can be made if requested before 


] 


“ 


June 15th. After that date, no 
cancellations of renewals can be 
made. 


The new system will speed up greatly 
the issuing of licenses and will relieve 
you of writing the many checks which 
you now send to this Division. You 
will hereafter only have to send one 
check a month. We are hopeful that the 
new system works to your advantage 
and to ours as has been planned. In 
the beginning rough spots will develop 
which we will have to work out, and 
we know we will have from all com- 
panies and agents the fine cooperation 
which we have always enjoyed. 


Texas Senate Confirms 


Life Commissioner 
THE APPOINTMENT OF O. P. 
HART, AUSTIN BAKERY OWNER 
operator, as Texas Life Insurance 
Commissioner and ex officio chair- 
man of the Insurance Loard for the 
term ending November 15, 1945, has 
been confirmed by the state Sen- 
ate. Mr. Lockhart succeeds Walter 
Woodward, who died last December. 


LOCK- 
AND 


e® °e e 
Plea for Traffic Safety 
on Fourth 
THE FOURTH OF JULY THIS YEAR 
WILL BRING THE BIGGEST TRAFFIC 


jam in the nation’s history, the Na- 
tional Safety Council recently pre- 
dicted. More important, it also will 
bring the biggest holiday toll, the 
Council warned — unless the extra 
hazard is met by extra caution. 

More than 30,000,000 vehicles will 
pack the highways over the three-day 
holiday period, the Council said. 
They will travel four billion miles — 
the greatest total ever rolled up on 
the nation’s speedometers in any one 
week-end. 

This all-time high will result from 
the fact that full-time production 
means full pocketbooks and full gas 
tanks. More people are driving more 
cars more miles. And over the 
Fourth relatives and friends by the 
thousands will be visiting the boys in 
uniform. The vacation season will be 
in full swing. Traffic will be rolling 
along in high. 

To meet the threat of a record- 
breaking traffic toll, the Council called 
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on every driver and every pedestrian 
to enlist in a nation-wide effort to 
avoid accidents. 

Thirty national organizations are 
joining with the Council in a cam- 
paign to cut the holiday toll on the 
highway, on the beach, in the home 
and from fireworks. 

Last year these same organizations 
united in a similar drive, and the na- 
tion’s traffic toll came down in July 

- the only month in the last 19 to 
show a decrease. The keynote of this 
year’s campaign is, “We can do it 
again !” 

IXven with its lower traffic toll, July 
in 1940 brought death to 9,900. per- 
sons through all types of accidents. 
More than 900,000 others were in 
jured in accidents, and the economic 


cost was $300,000,000. In _ traffic 
alone, 2,790 lives were lost. 
“Each year,” the Council — said, 


“America ironically celebrates the 
birth of its independence by staging 
a jamboree of carelessness. 

“There is no rhyme or reason to 
this wholesale slaughter. It must be 
stopped. It can be stopped if every 
one of us uses caution and common 
The things that cause these 
tragedies are things we can control 

haste, selfishness, thoughtlessness, 
the desire to show off. 

“In this time of great national 
emergency, when the nation is mus- 
tering its vast resources of wealth and 
manpower, accidents are more than 
ever a needless and dangerous waste. 
They amount to unintentional sabo- 
tage. 

“Don't join the Fourth Column. 
Stay out of that long column of casu 
alties that will be left in the wake of 
the Independence Day celebration. 

“Take it easy on the Fourth. Be 
alive on the Fifth!” 


sense. 


New Life Insurance Up 
5.5% in May 


NEW LIFE INSURANCE MAY 
SHOWED AN INCREASE OF OVER 
May of last year, according to a re 
port forwarded to the United States 
Department of Commerce by the As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents. The total for the first five 
months of this year was 1.7% greater 
than for the corresponding period of 
1940. 

The report aggregates the new paid 
for business — not including revivals, 
increases and dividend additions — 
of 39 United States companies hav- 
ing 82% of the total life insurance 


FOR 


Ge €¢ 
J.J 


outstanding in all United States legal 
reserve companies, 
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F. W. Hill Named President 
of Dorchester Mutual Fire 


THE ELEVATION OF FORMER VICE 
PRESIDENT AND SECRETARY FREDERICK 
W. Hall of the Dorchester Mutual 


Fire Insurance Company of Boston 
tu the presidency was announced by 
the board of Directors of the Com- 
pany following a recent meeting. Mr. 
Hill, who retains his title as secretary 
along with his new post as president, 
succeeds the late William A. Muller. 
Irving S. Hill, treasurer, was elected 
vice president. 


l'rederick W. Hill was born at Ar- 


lington, Massachusetts, October 16, 
1890. Ile attended the Arlington 
schools and was graduated from Har 
vard in 1912. In 1914 he entered 


Harvard Law School, leaving that 
institution in 1917 to attend Platts 
burg Training Camp. He was a first 
lieutenant in the World War. After 
leaving the service he was connected 
with the legal department of the 
United Drug Company and in 1921 
he entered the insurance business 
with the Dorchester Mutual and Wil- 
liam A. Muller & Company Corpora- 
tion. He was elected treasurer of 
the Dorchester Mutual in 1921, vice 
president and treasurer in 1928; and 
is vice president of the William A. 
Muller & Company. 

Irving S. Hill was born at Ar- 
lington in 1892. He attended the 
Arlington schools. In 1910 he went 
with the Employers Liability and in 
1923 became associated with William 
A. Muller & Company. 

(ther officers of the Dorchester 
Mutual are John Tulley, Robert M. 
Boyd, and Joseph Atwood, assistant 
secretaries. 
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Dickinson Again Heads 
North Dakota Farm Mutuals 


GEORGE DICKINSON OF MINNEWAU- 
KON WAS RE-ELECTED PRESIDENT OF 
the North Dakota Farmers Mutual 
Insurance Association at the conclu- 
sion of the organization’s recent an 
nual meeting held in Grand Forks. 
J. Meyer Johnson, Wahpeton, and 
C. J. Robideau, La Moure, vice presi- 
dent and secretary, respectively, were 
likewise re-elected. 

Wahpeton was selected as the site 
for the 1942 convention. 
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Boney Appoints New Deputy 


INSURANCE COMMISSIONER DAN C. 
BONEY OF NORTH CAROLINA HAS AN- 
nounced the appointment of T. E. 
Bobbitt of Wake Forest as Deputy 
Insurance Commissioner of the State. 
Mr. Bobbitt has been connected with 
the insurance department as building 
and loan examiner, 

Mr. Bobbitt succeeds George W. 
Crone, who resigned, effective June 1, 
to become secretary of the Standard 
Building & Loan Association at Win- 
ston-Salem, North Carolina. A na- 
tive of Goldsboro, North Carolina, 
Mr. Crone joined the North Carolina 
Insurance Department in 1926 as 
building and loan examiner and _ be- 
came deputy in charge of the build- 
ing and loan division in 1935. He is 
immediate past president of the Na- 
tional Association of State Savings, 
Building & Loan Supervisors. 


Merger of Six Factory 
Mutuals Approved 


SIX FACTORY MUTUAL FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANIES CONSTITUTING 
what is known as the ‘“Manufacturers 
Group” will be merged on July 1 by 
the reinsurance of all of the liability 
of five of the companies in the Manu- 
facturers Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company. The action authorizing the 
merger was approved by policyhold- 
ers of the Khode Island Mutual Fire, 
State Mutual Fire, Enterprise Mu- 
tual Fire, Mechanics Mutual Fire, 
American \utual l‘ire and the Manu- 
facturers Mutual lire. 

The Manufacturers Mutual, in- 
corporated in 1835, is the oldest of 
the factory mutuals. Upon comple- 
tion of the merger, it will, also be the 
largest of the factory mutual compa- 
nies and in all probability will be the 
largest mutual fire insurance com- 
pany in the world devoted primarily 
to the insurance of industrial proper- 
ties. On the basis of annual state- 
ments of the six companies as of De- 
cember 31, 1940, the Manufacturers 
Mutual will have $20,000,000 assets, 
$10,000,000 surplus and nearly $16,- 
700,000 premium deposits in force. 

Commenting on the effects of the 
consolidation, lresident Hovey T. 
I'reeman stated: 

“As the companies have had identical 
boards of directors and have issued a 
group policy for almost twenty years 
under the name of the ‘Manufacturers 
Group’ there will really be no funda 
mental change so far as the policyholder 
is concerned. 

“As a result of the consolidation a 
very appreciable sum can be saved an- 
nually, not only due to the reduction in 
the number of annual license fees from 





six to one in each state in which we are 
licensed, but there will be a further ap- 
preciable saving in the bookkeeping de- 
partment. The maintenance of the legal 
identity of the six companies has meant 
that we have had to keep seven sets of 
records, one the consolidated record and 
then six records, one for each of the six 
companies. 

“This consolidation of the six compa- 
nies really results from the fact that the 
tendency on the part of the state has 
been to increase the annual license fees 
charged per company, with the result 
that it is the feeling of the management 
that the point has now been reached 
where the saving to be gained by merg- 
ing the interest will more than offset 
the cost thereof. 

“Naturally, as our companies operate 
on the mutual plan, any saving which 
we can make will go to the benefit of 
the policyholder as we have no other 
interests to serve.” 


May Fire Losses Up 9% 

FIRE LOSSES IN THE UNITED STATES 
DURING MAY TOTALED $25,637,000 — 
an increase of $2,190,410 or 9% over 
the figure reported for the same 
month last year — according to pre 
liminary estimates of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. May 
losses, however, were $3,693,000 or 
13% below the total reported for the 
preceding month. 

lor the first five months of 1941 
fire losses show a decline of $11,553,- 
480 or nearly 8% lower than for the 
corresponding period of last year. 

Losses for each month of 1939 and 
1940 and for the first five months of 





1941 are shown in the following 
table: 
1939 1940 1941 

Jan. ..$27,615,316 $36,260,650 $26,470,000 
Feb. . 29,303,520 34,410,250 26,102,000 
Mar. . 30,682,168 29,788,800 31,471,000 
Apr. . 27,061,522 26,657,190 29,330,000 
May . 27,031,700 23,446,590 25,637,000 
Total 5 

mos. $141,694,226 $150,563,480 $139,010,000 
June . 24,190,700 19,506,000 ......... 
July . 22468304  20,322800 ......... 
Aug. . 22 GO ZU Fee ID coccecees 
Sept. . 22,837,250 21,198,000 ......... 
Oct. . 24300500 22091140 ......... 
Nov. . 27,248,160 23,449,000 ......... 
Dec. . 27059200 ZBGITMRD — ..cceceee 





Total 12 
mos. $313,498,840 $306,469,520 


lowa Short Course Includes 


Arson Investigation Class 

THE ANNUAL PEACE-OFFICERS 
SHORT COURSE TO BE HELD AT THI 
\'niversity of Iowa at Iowa City, 
July 7-12, will feature a special class 
on investigation of arson cases, Uni 
versity Officials recently disclosed. 


|_eaders selected to conduct the class 
include John W. Strohm, State Fire 
Marshal; Dr. Richard C. Steinmetz, 
chief investigator of the Mill Mutual 
Chicago, 


lire Prevention Bureau, 

















Illinois; and Horace W. McMullen 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. 

Among the topics scheduled for 
discussion at the special class are 
Iowa Criminal Code with reference 
to arson, investigation at the scene 
of a fire of suspicious origin, evidence 
of arson cases, motives and methods 
of the arsonist, mistakes made by in- 
vestigators, analysis of record arson 
cases, and arson as a form of sabo 
tage. 


S 


New England Mutuals 
Re-elect Wheeler 


FORREST E. WHEELER, ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF THE WORCESTER MU- 
tual lire Insurance Company, was 
unanimously re-elected president of 
the Mutual Fire Insurance Associa- 
tion of New England at the 62nd an- 
nual meeting on June 13. 

In his annual report, Mr. Wheeler 
pointed to passage of the non-assess- 
able bill in New Hampshire as one 
of the most important accomplish- 
ments of his year’s administration. 
He expressed the hope that similar 
legislation would be enacted in Mas- 
sachusetts — the last remaining state 
to require contingent liability for mu- 
tual companies — during the present 
legislative session. 

Other officers re-elected are: first 
vice-president, W. Bruce Adams, 
secretary of the [Fitchburg Mutual 
lire Insurance Co.; second vice- 
president, Carl G. Gesen, secretary 


of the Manufacturers & Merchants 
\lutual Insurance Co., of Concord, 
N. H., and secretary -treasurer, 


Charles I*. Danforth. Charles E. 
Hlogan, secretary of the Middlesex 
Mutual lire Insurance Co., of Con- 


cord, Mass., was elected committee- 
man at large for the term ending 
1945, 


The secretary was instructed to in- 
form Mr. his election at 
Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, where he 1s 
stationed as a lieutenant commander 
of the Navy. 
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Heads H&A Underwriters 


FORTIETH ANNUAL CONVEN 
THE HEALTH AND ACCIDENT 
\’nderwriters Conference, held in 
Chicago the early part of June, 
elected John M. Powell, president of 
the Loyal Protective Life Insurance 
Company of Boston as the organiza- 
tion’s president for the coming year, 

Discussion of such important topics 
as liberalization of policy forms and 
procedure, public relations, and the 
training of home office employees and 
agents, highlighted the meeting. 


Gesen of 


rHE 
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CASUALTY 
NEWS---. 


April Traffic Deaths Up 16% 


ACCORDING TO THE NATIONAL SAFE- 
TY COUNCIL, AMERICA IS HEADING 
into the dangerous Summer vacation 
season with a traffic toll that already 
is running 1,500 ahead of last year. 

In the first four months of this 
year, 10,780 persons were killed in 
traffic, as compared to 9,290 for the 
same peridd last year — an increase 
of 16 per cent. In April alone, the 
death toll was 2,000 — 16 per cent 
more than the 2,240 for the same 
month last year. 

Commenting on the continued high 
rate of traffic the Council 
states in part: 

“The steady rise in traffic deaths can- 
not be blamed entirely on increased 
travel. Travel up 9 per cent in 
March (the latest month for which fig 
ures were available) over March a year 


deaths, 


Was 


ago. But while this increase goes far 
toward explaining the greater traffic 
toll, it is well below the mileage in- 


creases reported for the first two months 
of the year. 

“Total mileage in the first three 
months of the year was up 11 per cent, 
as compared with a 16 per cent increase 
in deaths. The mileage death rate con 


sequently was up 4 per cent. 
“Despite the generally unfavorable 
trend of motor vehicle deaths during 


April, 15 of 41 
decreases from 
had exactly the 
both years. 


reporting states show 
April, 1940. Two states 
ame number of deaths 


“The number of states with cumula 
tive decreases and deaths for 1941 is 
steadily falling with only 9 left at the 
end of April. 

“The largest death decrease for any 


tate in the first four months was Wy- 
oming’s drop of 28 per cent. The larg 


est total of lives saved came in Lowa, 
where four months’ figures showed 15 
fewer deaths this year.” 


Agents Schools Announced 
By Lumbermens Mutual 


Casualty 
THIS SUMMER As IN 1940 — 
\GENTS OF ‘THE LUMBERMENS MU- 


tual Casualty Company will be given 
al opportunity to catch up on recent 
casualty insurance trends at special 
agents training schools to be held in 
the least and at the home office. 
The home branch of the 
school will be held at the [Edgewater 
Beach Hotel in Chicago during the 
week of July 28th. In the East, the 
lLumbermens agents will meet at the 
Garden City Hlotel in Garden City, 


office 
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L.. I., during the week of August 4th. 

“The courses to be offered are 
varied”, H. G. Kemper, executive 
vice president, said in discussing the 
program of the meeting. “New men 
should gain as much from them as 
the veterans. Here at school, the 
younger men will obtain a quick but 
good ground work of insurance fun- 
damentals and tested selling methods 
which should help them to produce 
more business in less time. 

“This doesn’t mean, of course, that 
the studies at the school will be ele- 
mental. They couldn’t be. Casualty 
insurance is changing so constantly 
and so swiftly today that — to keep 
himself of superior value to his com- 
munity — the modern agent must 
bring himself up to date constantly. 
That is what our schools are intended 
to do for our agents.” 


American Mutual Donor 
of Defense Pumper 


A PRACTICAL EXAMPLE OF HOW WE 
ARE BENEFITING FROM BRITISH EX- 
perience in Home Defense methods 
is shown by the Defense Pumper No. 
1 just presented to the City of Bos- 
ton Fire Department. This piece of 
emergency equipment is a centrifugal 
pump mounted on a trailer, powered 
by a Mercury motor, which throws 
two 2%” streams of water 75 feet 
high — the first of its kind delivered 
in New England. British experience 
has shown that the most useful spe 
cialized fire-fighting equipment is a 
trailer pumper, capable of throwing a 
great quantity of water, which can 
be towed behind an automobile over 
ground not passable by normal equip 
ment. 

At,exercises held on historic Bun 
ker Hill several weeks ago American 
Mutual Liability Insurance Company, 
and its associate company, Allied 
American Mutual lire Insurance 
(Company, presented Defense Emerg- 
ency Pumper No. 1| to the ire De- 
partment of the City of Boston. In 
making the presentation Mr. C, Eu- 
gene Pettibone, vice president of the 
American Mutual, said, “We hope 
this will arouse the people of every 
community in the nation to render 
voluntary assistance to home de- 
fense.” Mayor ‘Tobin, accepting the 
gift, remarked that the defense 
pumper was tangible evidence of the 
spirit of cooperation which he be 
lieved was vital to our needs of na 
tional defense. 

The first Motor Squadron of the 
Massachusetts State Guard, an or 
ganization now uniformed and on 
call for any duty or emergency, dur- 
ing the evening demonstrated their 
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skill in fire drill and rescue work. 
The squad was the first State Guard 
unit in the country to complete a 
course of auxiliary fire fighting. 

New York Mayor LaGuardia, di- 
rector of Civilian Defense for the 
United States, earlier in the day had 
appointed Boston Mayor Tobin [ed- 
eral Director of Civilian Defense in 
the Metropolitan District of Poston. 
Mayor LaGuardia said at the pres- 
entation of the defense pumper that 
such a piece of apparatus was worth 
more than one hundred reports or 
five hundred surveys. 


Pennsylvania Claims Men 


Meet 


AN IMPRESSIVE GROUP OF GUEST 
SPEAKERS HELPED DRAW A_ RECORD- 
breaking attendance to the seventh 
annual convention of the Pennsyl- 
vania Claims Men Association at 
the Bedford Springs Hotel, Bedford 
Springs, Pennsylvania, on June 20 
and 21. Attendance was in excess 
of 200, largest in the association’s 
history. 

\mong the prominent guest speak- 
ers, all of whom appeared at the eve- 
ning session on June 20th, were 
arent Ten Iyck, general solicitor 
of the Association of Casualty & 
Surety Executives ; Gordon S. Pink- 
ham, assistant vice president in charge 
of claims, Liberty Mutual Insurance 
Company ; William H. Chesnut, sec- 
retary, Pennsylvania State Work- 
men’s Compensation Bureau; and 
Ralph Alexander, Deputy State In- 
surance Commissioner. 

The opening session of the conven- 
tion was held on the morning of 
June 20th with vice-president John 
S. Weitzel of Indiana, Pennsylvania, 
presiding. Annual reports of officers 
were presented by Luther F. Brame 
of Harrisburg, secretary; and A. J. 
Killard, Pittsburgh, treasurer. New- 
ell C. Bradway, Pittsburgh, a past 
president of the Association, then pre- 
sented the report of the nominating 
committee. 

Officers elected to head the claims 
men for the following year include 
Luther F. Brame, Harrisburg, presi- 
dent ; James N. Curley, Philadelphia ; 
Robert C. Heron, Reading; Arthur 
M. Zell, Erie; E. A. Eason, Bedford ; 
M. E. Clark, Pittsburgh; W. H. 
Webster, Allentown; John G. Fein- 
our, Harrisburg, and Robert Law- 
rence, Pittsburgh, vice presidents ; 
Stacy R. Albany, Harrisburg, treas- 
urer, and F. P. Sullivan, Pittsburgh, 
secretary. 

W. H. Webster of Allentown pre- 
sided at the morning session on June 
21st. Speakers included Dr. Irwin 
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S. Leinbach, of Reading; Judge 
Joseph A. Richardson, of the Alle- 
gheny County Common Pleas Court, 
Pittsburgh, and R. W. Schooley, su- 
pervisor of the insurance department 
of Allen Commercial Service, New 
York City. 
ee @ @ 


LMC Promotes 


PROMOTIONS FOR TWO MEMBERS OF 
THE EXECUTIVE STAFF OF THE LUM- 
bermens Mutual Casualty Company 
have been announced by H. G. Kem- 
per, executive vice president. W. 
Dean Keefer, assistant head of the 
Safety Engineering Department, was 
made a second vice president of the 
company. Charles A. Mason, execu- 
tive assistant for the Eastern Depart- 
ment of the organization, whose of- 
fices are located in New York, was 
made a fourth vice president. 

Mr. Keefer is a widely known 
safety engineering expert, and came 





to the Lumbermens Mutual Casualty 
Company a year and a half ago after 
having been with the National Safety 
Council for twenty-one years where 
he served as chief engineer and direc- 
tor of the Industrial Division. Fol- 
lowing his graduation from Syracuse 
University with an electrical en- 
gineering degree, Mr. Keefer devoted 
his career to eliminating industrial 
hazards and preventing industrial ac- 
cidents. From 1924 to 1940 he was 
national secretary of the American 
Society of Safety Engineers. 

Mr. Mason is a native of New 
York City and prior to his promotion 
recently to the post of executive as- 
sistant for the Eastern department, 
was manager for thirteen years of 
the New York Metropolitan depart- 
ment of the Lumbermens Mutual 
Casualty Company. He is active in 
naval and army club circles and _ be- 
longs to many social, civic and busi- 
ness clubs, 





EMPLOYERS MUTUALS IN NEW HOME 
OFFICE BUILDING 








ae 
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HE Employers Mutual Liability 

and the Employers Mutual Fire 
Insurance Companies have moved 
into their new home office building in 
Wausau, Wisconsin. The structure 
will house all of the departments of 
the two companies as well as their 
Wausau branch office for local serv- 
ice. 


President H. J. Hagge, under 
whose direction the companies have 
grown into national prominence, es- 
pecially in the workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance field, in which the lia- 
bility company is a piOneer, an- 


nounced the plans to build on July 9, 


1940. Work was started on Septem- 
ber 3, 1940, and the building was 
completed in record time, being ready 
for occupancy on June 1, 1941. 


The building is simple of design, 
being constructed of steel and lime- 
stone with greenstone paneling and 
fluted pilasters to offset the severity 
of the white limestone. The seals of 
the states cut in stone are set along 
the cornices. The principal objective 
of acquiring an efficient and eco- 
nomical home office was adhered to 
throughout with the result that the 
total cost of the building was held to 
less than $500,000. 
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A view of downtown Detroit, host city to the 72nd annual convention of the 
National Association of Insurance Commissioners. 


Commissioners Parley 


At Detroit 


HETHER induced by war- 

time psychology or the actual 

imminence of large questions 
to be decided, the Seventy-second 
Convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners 
held at Hotel Statler in Detroit, June 
9 to 11, assumed in its entirety a 
more serious attitude than at any 
time during the last decade. There 
was a constructive policy about the 
formal addresses, less lingering in 
the corridors and more nearly one 
hundred per cent attendance at the 
general meetings and committee 
hearings. All in all there was an at- 
mosphere of genuine concern for 
what is happening and what will hap- 
pen in the insurance business during 
the present trying period in the na- 
tion’s economic life. 

The invocation by Reverend Clar- 
ence Hill Frank took on this same 
quality as did the welcome from Hon- 
orable Eugene P. Berry, Michigan’s 
Insurance Commissioner, Lieutenant 
Governor Murphy, Mayor Edward J. 
Jeffries, Jr., and the response by 
Honorable Charles F. Hobbs, Com- 
missioner of Insurance of Kansas 


and Vice-President of the National 
Association. The presidential ad- 
dress by Honorable John C. Black- 
all, Insurance Commissioner of Con- 
necticut, was well pointed and set an 
orderly pattern for the other speeches 
on the program. 

The report of Secretary Jess G. 
Read and the subsequent roll call re- 
vealed the Association in flourishing 
condition with forty-three states rep- 
resented beside two Provinces of 
Canada and the Republic of Mexico. 
The registration was near the 700 
mark and the general attendance was 
said to be a new high record eclipsing 
even the Des Moines meeting of sev- 
eral years ago. The entertainment 
program for the ladies provided a full 
three days of sight-seeing, luncheons, 
a style show and visits to various shop- 
ping and scenic centers. So great 
was the demand on the time of 
everybody concerned that the tradi- 
tional and celebrated Pamunkey cere- 
monial missed the boat entirely and 
at the end had to be abandoned in 
favor of the next meeting which the 
executive committee decided to hold 
in New York City, December 8 to 
10, at the Hotel Pennsylvania. It was 
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announced that the Life Presidents 
Association will convene in the same 
city on December 11 and 12. 

An attempt, which proved to be 
unconstitutional, was made to  in- 
crease the executive committee from 
seven to eight. This error led to a 
runoff of election between Commis- 
sioners Morin and Sims for the sev- 
enth place and the former won. The 
committee now stands: Harrington, 
Massachusetts, chairman; Gough, 
New Jersey; Sullivan, Washington ; 
McCormack, Tennessee; Lloyd, 
Ohio; Jordan, D. C.; Alex MacDon- 
ald, Wyoming; Henri Morin, Rhode 
Island. 

At the final meeting Commissioner 
Hobbs of Kansas was announced as 
the new president and Commissioner 
Williams of Mississippi, vice presi- 
dent. The popular Commissioner 
Read retained the secretaryship with- 
out opposition. 

The convention was given an au- 
thoritative tone and international as- 
pects by the first formal speaker, 
Honorable J. L. Isley, Minister of 
Finance of the Dominion of Canada. 
In straight forward, clear and under 
standable manner he reviewed the es- 
sential details of the Canadian war 
effort and by reflection pictured what 
a closer participation in the present 
World War possibly would mean to 
the United States in the way of taxes 
and other financial problems. The 
audience rose to applaud as the speak- 
er finished his talk. 

On Sunday afternoon the execu- 
tive committee held an extended ses- 
sion which was closed to the public, 
but information was later given that 
there had been considerable discus- 
sion of various interstate risks in rela- 
tion to taxation and countersignature 
requirements. The recent action in 
Virginia of revoking the license of 
the Pearl Assurance for alleged neg- 
lect to meet that state’s requirement 
in respect to interstate coverage, was 
given a thorough going over. Result- 
ing was the appointment of a com- 
mittee consisting of Pink of New 
York, Bowles of Virginia and Lloyd 
of Ohio who will further examine 
various aspects of the subject. 

The Accident and Health Commit- 
tee, under the chairmanship of Com- 
missioner McCormack, approved a 
formula worked out by a subcom- 
mittee of actuaries for noncancellable 
accident and health reserves and con- 
sidered measures designed to put a 
stop to abuses said to have been fre 
quent of late in the low income class 
of A. and H. and hospital business. 

The Examinations Committee held 
a brief session which differed from 
similar meetings in other years in that 
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little or no controversy arose. Com- 
missioner Read, as chairman, re- 
ported on activities during the past 
year and Commissioner McCormack 
offered suggestions for altering the 
zone system somewhat in the interest 
of convenience and efficiency. A com- 
mittee of zone chairmen was asked to 
look into these recommendations. 

Commissioner Gontrum of Mary- 
land, as chairman of the Casualty 
Committee, called a meeting to dis- 
cuss new aspects of the War Depart- 
ment cost-plus plan for defense risks. 
William Leslie, general manager of 
the National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters spoke for the 
companies generally and was sub 
jected to a barrage of questions by 
various commissioners. He made the 
point that very few of the War De- 
partment risks will involve premiums 
less than $200,000 and that for busi- 
ness of that size a revision of usual 
insurance practices necessarily must 
be made. Although the discussion 
was somewhat long drawn out, the 
meeting may be said to have been 
more educational than determinative 
and no conclusions were reached 
leading to uniform action. 

Superintendent Pink of New York 
called the Valuations Committee to- 
gether for what proved to be a long 
session devoted to very technical 
matters. At the end a formula was 
approved similar in most respects to 
the resolutions applying to valuation 
of securities in the 1940 annual state- 
ments. An important change is the 
increase from 55% to 60% in the 
amortization requirement for low 
priced bonds. 

There was a sharp exchange of 
comments during the session of a 
new committee on policy dividends of 
fire and casualty companies. Super- 
intendent Pink presided. Commis- 
sioners McCormack and THlarrington 
expressed doubt as to the soundness 
of dividend practices now in opera- 
tion and suggested that discrimination 
often resulted under present condi- 
tions. A. V. Gruhn, general manager 
of the American Mutual Alliance, 
stated that if the suggestion for regu 
lation of dividends is not to be re- 
garded as something arising out of 
a competitive movement to hamper 
the mutuals and if an investigation is 
to be made with the thought that 
drastic rules may be prescribed gov- 
erning dividend allocations — then 
other competitive practices involving 
rates, rebates, multiple location risks, 
equity rating, etc., should likewise be 
made the subject of a thorough in- 
vestigation. 

J. F. Collins of the New York De- 
partment told of having started a 
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study on dividend classifications and 
expressed the opinion that while divi- 
dends should be paid only from earn- 
ings this did not necessarily mean 
that such earnings should be for a 
particular state or particular year. 
Concerning the question of discrimi- 
nation Gough of New Jersey said that 
companies usually write at a deviation 
in states where they pay no dividend. 
The subject was left for further dis- 
cussion by the committee but no defi- 
nite date was named. 

Deputy Commissioner Gough of 
New Jersey presided over a short 
meeting of the Life Committee in the 
absence of Commissioner Lloyd of 
Ohio. A report of the subcommittee 
on industrial insurance, headed by 
Commissioner Harrington was adop- 
ted. The latter announced that the 
committee during the next few 
months intends to develop a code of 
practices for guidance of companies 
and state supervisors. 
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b ipes only business that came be- 
fore the lire Insurance Commit- 
tee was the question of H.O.L.C. 
coverage. It was decided that be- 
cause of the various provisions of 
state laws and difference of opinion 
among Commissioners the entire mat- 
ter was not one for Association scru- 
tiny but should be referred back to 
the individual states. 

Superintendent [Lucas of Missouri 
called a meeting of the laws and 
Legislation Committee. This body 
considered mostly a suggestion to 
recommend legislation prohibiting a 
domestic company from wilfully 
transacting business in any state 
where it is not regularly admitted. 
A model statute to this effect was 
offered by Commissioner Thompson 
of Oregon, who explained that ten 
states already have such a law on 
their books. It was the 
that Mr. Thompson's ideas were con- 


consensus 


structive and should be adopted. 
However, Superintendent Pink 
pointed out the difficulties which 


might arise unless nation-wide en- 
forcement could be made possible. He 





said that several New York institu 
tions of good repute would be un- 
justly hampered by such a law if 
other states did not curb the activi- 
ties of questionable companies within 
their borders. However, the com 
mittee members freely expressed 
themselves as wanting to do some- 
thing about evils which have arisen 
in this field and the subject undoubt- 
edly will be a prominent item on the 
December calendar. 

Commissioner Kavanaugh of Colo 
rado in his address on “Who Is Re- 
sponsible For Agents?” made a ge- 
nial approach to his query but left no 
doubt as to his disapproval of many 
practices now prevalent among the 
producing forces of companies. In 
fact he placed much of the blame 
upon companies and indicated that 
the business should be policed by it 
self if it did not want conditions to 
arise looking towards possible Fed- 
eral regulation. 

Paul F. Jones, the new Insurance 
Director of Illinois made a lawyer- 
like presentation of the problem of 
insurance supervision. He called at- 
tention to the provincial attitude of 
many in the insurance business and 
advised that national aspects should 
from now on be emphasized in order 
that the traditional free enterprise of 
the American people may not disap 
pear in drastic restrictive legislation, 
which will be nothing more or less 
than an indictment of the good faith 
of commercial enterprise. The speech 
definitely placed the new Illinois Com 
missioner as an outstanding person 
ality in the Association. 

\ refreshing incident was the in 
troduction of the several new mem 
hers, during which M. J. Harrison, 
former Arkansas Commissioner, 
came to the platform to present his 
successor J. Herbert Graves, who, in 
his response, voiced his appreciation 
of Mr. Harrison and the well-ordered 
Inanagement under his regime in the 
state. Likewise, an interesting fea 
ture was the brief but forceful speech 
of the Insurance Commissioner of 
Mexico, Antonio Carrillo Flores, 
wherein he emphasized that Mexicans 
are good neighbors and good friends 
and that this spirit is becoming more 
pronounced day by day. He was 
loudly applauded. 

Social highlight of the convention 
was the banquet given on the evening 
of June 10. James Victor Barry, 
former Michigan Commissioner, and 
grand old man of the insurance world, 
was toastmaster and made one of the 
best appearances of his career, de 
lighting the big crowd with apt anti 
dotes, verses, quick sallies of wit and 
sound advice. 














Other speakers from the insurance 
field were President Blackall and 
Commissioner Berry of Michigan. 
The latter with great satisfaction told 
of the cooperation given by the Gov- 
ernor and the legislature of his state 
in making possible the expansion of 
the Department in the interest of 
greater efficiency. 

Lieutenant Governor Murphy was 
present and spoke briefly expressing 
the hospitality of Michigan. W. J. 
Cameron of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany expounded his philosophy of 
work and lots of it, sonorously and 
with good effect. 

Just about everybody from high 
circles of companies made the most of 
opportunities to mingle with their fel- 
lows and Department heads, thus 
storing up memories and ideas for 
use during the possible stormy days 
to come. Stock companies sent their 
head men and the mutuals took op- 
portunity to hold meetings of import- 
ance, not only with their own group 
but in cooperation with representa- 
tives of other types of insurance in 
an effort to solve common problems. 

C. C. Bowen, president of the 
Standard Accident, was general chair- 
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man of the local. committees. The 
Executive Committee consisted of 
W. G. Curtis, president of National 
Casualty; W. P. Benallack, secre- 
tary, Michigan F. & M.; David Brod- 
erick, president, D. F. Broderick, 
Inc.; George K. March, president, 
Detroit National lire; J. J. Ramsey, 
general manager, Detroit Automobile 
Interinsurance Exchange; G. W. 
Carter, president, Detroit Insurance 
Agency; Walter I. Otto, president, 
Michigan Mutual Liability; J. EF. 
Reault, The Maccabees; L. J. Tre- 
anor, executive vice-president, Mich- 
igan Life; and Raymond Waldron, 
vice-president, Detroit I’. & M. 

Among the long list of hard work- 
ing members of other committees 
were Allan A. ‘Templeton, vice-presi- 
dent, Michigan Mutual Liability; 
IL. J. Carey, general counsel of Mich- 
igan Mutual Liability; C. C. Me- 
Guffin, secretary-treasurer, Michigan 
Mutual Automobile; R. M. Wade, 
treasurer, Michigan Mutual Liability ; 
and George A. Minskey, vice-presi- 
dent of the Michigan Millers Mutual 
Fire. 

Extended excerpts from various 
speeches will be found on the follow- 
ing pages. 


Canadian Finance and the War 


Excerpts from an Address 
By J. L. ILSLEY 


MINISTER OF FINANCE 
DOMINION OF CANADA 


Delivered before the 72 


2nd Annual Meeting of 


the National Assn. of Insurance Commissioners, 
Detroit, Michigan, June 9, 1941. 


ANADA’S direct participation 

in the war has involved the 

recruiting and placing on ac- 
tive service of more than a quarter 
of a million men. The best trained 
and best equipped formations in our 
Army have been sent over to Britain 
where they make up now an Army 
Corps, which, with other special 
units, some 70,000 men in all, forms 
part of the garrison of Britain ready 
for action wherever and whenever 
needed. Active Canadian Army units 
are also stationed on various other 
Atlantic islands. The strength of our 
Navy has been increased to roughly 
five times what it was at the outbreak 
of war. It is continually and actively 
engaged in the Battle of the Atlantic. 
Our Air Force maintains three of its 
own squadrons in [ritain, where 
they have been fighting in the great 
air battles. We are recruiting and 


training a very large number of fliers 
to go overseas and fight in our own 
and the Royal Air Force. A consid- 
erable number of these men are al- 


ready in service overseas. At home 
in Canada our forces patrol and are 
prepared to defend our coasts. * * * 
As an indication of the extent of 
our Canadian war activities, and the 
costliness of modern warfare, I may 
point out that our estimate of the 
direct cost to Canada of our own 
military program for this fiscal year 
is about $1,450 millions. If this were 
translated into a comparable Amer- 
ican scale, based upon our national 
income, it would amount to something 
like $21 or $22 billions. * * * 
After the tragic events of last May 
and June speed became all important 
and we accelerated greatly the build- 
ing of plants to turn out all sorts of 
specialized military equipment, in- 
cluding guns, tanks and aircraft, as 
well as explosives, munitions and 
materials. Some of these plants have 
been coming into production during 
the past few months, and many more 
will soon be operating. Therefore, 
our war production is now expand- 
ing rapidly and technical problems 
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are giving way to economic problems, 
including the need for the restriction 
of civilian consumption in various 
fields in order that materials and la- 
bor shall be available for war pur- 
poses. Up until recently our pro- 
duction for civilian purposes, except 
in a few instances, has been able to 
expand very substantially along with 
the expansion in war production, and 
without interfering with war produc- 
tion, because we had such large re 
serves of unemployed or under-em- 
ployed labor and capacity before the 
war. We appear still to have some 
reserves of unskilled labor available 
for further expansion, but the grow- 
ing number of scarcities of particular 
skilled trades, or particular materials 
and so forth, appears likely to require 
more and more restriction upon civil- 
ian activity. Many measures have 
been taken with regard to the use of 
specific commodities, particularly met- 
als, and more or less informal, though 
frequently severe priorities have been 
applied. Recently we have had to 
introduce a general restriction, by 
licensing, of all civilian capital ex- 
penditures, with certain exceptions 

T give you these few facts on the 
general economic aspect of our war 
activities as background for the con- 
sideration of financial questions to 
which T now proceed. 


Up until recently, at least, finan- 
cial measures have been the main 
ones used in carrving out our war 
economic policy. In other words. we 
have relied very largely upon finan- 
cial action rather than direct cen- 
trols to draw plant, materials and 
labor into war production and to 
hold civilian production in check. On 
the one hand we have relied upon 
purchasing to get war supplies, and 
the provision of capital by the gov- 
ernment, frequently to government- 
owned corporations, to make possible 
the building of new plants required 
for war supplies. On the other hand 
we have bv taxation, borrowing and 
the encouragement of savings, en 
deavored to hold civilian demands 
in check, particularly in those fields, 
such as that of consumers’ durable 
goods, where they conflict with war 
demands for certain types of labor 
and materials. In carrving out this 
restrictive side of the operation we 
have attempted to keep our action in 
step with the war production pro- 
gram, so that we should not restrict 
civilian demand hefore the military 
demand could make use of the re 
sources and, conversely, so that an 
excessive civilian demand would not 
interfere with war production and 
result in shortages and rising prices 

This reliance upon financial meas 
ures, rather than direct control which 
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permits the maximum freedom of ac- 
tion on the part of civilians within 
the general economic area left to 
them, is possible during the early 
stages of a war economy, but as time 
goes on and war production increases 
it is inevitable, I believe, that this 
relatively blunt instrument of finance 
be supplemented more and more by 
direct and selective action in various 
fields, including such things as pri- 
orities, allocation of civilian supplies, 
price fixing and even rationing of 
consumers. It is after all the real, 
physical things which matter, and 
finance must always, I think, be re- 
garded as a method of accomplishing 
real things, and of distributing costs 
and burdens. We in Canada have 
continually endeavored to look be- 
yond the financial surface to the real 
issues involved in order that we could 
use our financial methods more ef- 
fectively. 

The main lines of our financial pol- 
icy during the war have been, firstly, 
to pay as much as possible of the 
costs of the war from taxation; sec- 
ondly, to impose this increased taxa- 
tion in accordance with ability to pay ; 
thirdly, to avoid inflation ; and fourth- 
ly, to time our action in such a way 
as to encourage a rapid expansion of 
our production to the maximum. We 
have explicitly recognized that finan- 
cial considerations should not be al- 
lowed to limit our war effort, that 
we must somehow manage to finance 
whatever is physically possible. We 
have also recognized, however, that 
this policy increases the need for 
careful, scientific and sound financial 
policies and does not in any sense 
imply that we can neglect finance, nor 
be careless or callous in distributing 
the financial burden that results from 
a full war program. 

Our government expenditures for 
war purposes increased only slowly 
in the first few months of war for the 
reasons which I have indicated in 
referring to our war industries. In- 
deed, during the first six months of 
war they probably had less direct 
effect upon our economy than the 
stimulus arising from our increased 
exports and from the large wheat 
crop which Canada was harvesting 
when war broke out. By the end of 
the first year of war, however, our 
war expenditures had reached a rate 
of about $750 million per year, which 
may he compared with a total Domin- 
ion Government expenditure before 
the war of something over $500 mil- 
lion a year. In recent months our war 
expenditures have been running at 
the rate of about a billion dollars per 
year, and for the current fiscal vear, 
which ends next March, we have 
budgeted for war expenditures of 
$1,450 million. 
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T has been possible to reduce some 

of our non-war expenditures in 
order to spare funds for war pur- 
poses. The need for unemployment 
relief has been greatly reduced and 
the Dominion is now able to leave 
this entirely to the Provinces and 
municipalities. Our pre-war expendi- 
tures to meet the deficit of the na- 
tional railway system have now dis- 
appeared. We have eliminated all 
public works expenditures except 
those that are absolutely necessary. 
(n the other hand, of course, some 
of our non-war departments of gov- 
ernment — for example our revenue 
departments and the Post Office — 
have had to expand greatly to handle 
the increased volume of work result- 
ing from the war. We are also com- 
mencing this year a system of un- 
employment insurance which will oc- 
casion some expenditure but which, 
in fact, should provide a substantial 
accumulation of reserve funds avail- 
able for war finance. All told, the 
sum of our estimates of non-war ex- 
penditures and war expenditures for 
the current year amount to as much 
as $1,918 million, which will prob- 
ably be nearly one-third of our na- 
tional income. 





J. L. SESEEY 
“Canada, like the United States and other 
nations, will face a new kind of world 
after the war.” 

Our own expenditures, however, 
are not the only source of our finan- 
cial problem. We must also provide 
very substantial financial assistance 
to Britain. We have estimated that 
Canada will be supplying Britain with 
munitions, equipment, food, raw ma- 
terials and other items during the 
current year to the value of roughly 
$1,500 million. Britain is able to pay 
us for a fraction of this — prob- 
ably about $350 million — from the 
proceeds of her exports to Canada, 
from interest and dividend receipts 
and with what she supplies to our 
forces in Britain. She cannot, how- 
ever, find the dollars to pay for the 
bulk of what she gets from Canada, 





and she is unable to pay us any gold 
— any of that hard, international 
cash, — for all her available gold 
must now go to the United States. 
When Britain was faced with this 
position the Canadian Government 
told her to go ahead ordering all 
she could from Canada and _ that 
somehow we would settle the bal- 
ance later. In a statement which has 
been largely overlooked on this con- 
tinent, but not in Britain, I put this 
policy as follows: “It has been and 
will continue to be the policy of the 
Government to see that the United 
Kingdom purchases in this country 
are not hampered by any lack of 
Canadian dollars. We have seen and 
will continue to see that the problem 
of the deficit is solved. The charac- 
ter of the solution may vary from 
time to time.” In fact, we have re- 
cently been providing Britain with 
Canadian funds by two methods. The 
principal one — and most direct — is 
by simply turning over our dollars 
to her in return for sterling exchange, 
which amounts in effect to making 
her a loan. The second method is to 
use some of this accumulated sterling 
— or Canadian dollars directly — to 
redeem or purchase Canadian securi- 
ties which have been held by per- 
sons in the United Kingdom. This 
amounts in effect to paying off our 
debts in advance of maturity in order 
that our creditor — Britain — can 
obtain her war supplies in Canada. 
From our immediate point of view it 
is just as much of a financial prob- 
lem to obtain the funds for this pur- 
pose as it is to obtain them for our 
own expenditures — we must get 
them by taxing or borrowing. We 
have estimated that we shall need to 
raise something like eight or nine 
hundred million dollars to finance 
this British deficit this year — which 
must be added to the totals of our 
own expenditure which I have men- 
tioned above. Including this addition 
we find that somehow or other we 
must finance a Dominion outlay which 
will make up something like 45 per 
cent of our total national income. 

I would like to mention at this 
point that arrangements have been 
entered into between Britain, Can- 
ada and the United States which will 
make it possible for Britain to ob- 
tain from the United States, un- 
der the Lend-Lease Act, the com- 
ponent American parts and materials 
which enter into the production of 
supplies in Canada for Britain. This 
will reduce the sum of 1,500 million 
Canadian dollars which Britain must 
obtain, and also the amount of Amer- 
ican dollars which Canada must 
spend. I have taken account of this 
in the figures of eight or nine hun- 

(Continued on page 21) 
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~ Allien Insurance in the 
United States 


HE currency of somewhat sen- 

sational rumors that detailed 

information concerning trans- 
oceanic shipping, and concerning the 
plants comprising the nation’s defense 
industry, has been reaching un- 
friendly foreign powers through in- 
surance company channels has cen- 
tered the attention of the American 
public as never before upon the im- 
portance of the roles played in the 
United States insurance field by alien 
and alien-controlled fire, marine, and 
casualty insurance companies. In the 
past few save those actively engaged 
in the insurance business have been 
aware that more than one hundred 
such companies have been operating 
in this country for many years, and 
that their volume of premiums is not 
only very substantial but that until 
very lately their remittances of profits 
to their foreign home offices and their 
payments of dividends to their alien 
owners likewise have been very sub- 
stantial. 

It is not the purpose of this study 
to assay the rumors concerning such 
insurance carriers which have been 
so common in recent months. The 
intimation that governments such as 
those of Germany, Italy, and Japan 
have received advance information 
on ship movements through insurance 
channels has been given, and has been 
denied. The withdrawal of several 
alien marine insurance companies 
from the American marine insurance 
syndicates has been effected. Some 
of the alien insurance carriers have 
been affected by the freezing of funds 
by the Federal government; others 
have been subjected to regulations 
more stringent than those under 
which they operated in less troubled 
times. The march of events has 
necessitated changes in the setups of 
other alien insurance carriers. 


The purpose of this study is to 
present a purely factual picture of 
some of the broader financial aspects 
of the United States operations, dur- 
ing the calendar year 1940, of all 
alien and alien-controlled fire and 
casualty insurance companies licensed 
to do business in this country — such 
as volume of premiums written, 
amount of surplus and voluntary re- 
serves, remittances to alien home of- 
fices, and dividends paid. It is a com- 
pilation from a number of the stand- 
ard sources of insurance statistics 
which reflect the official reports made 


annually by insurance companies to 
the insurance regulatory departments 
of the several states. It includes un- 
der “fire insurance companies” the 
organizations writing marine insur- 
ance. 

Alien insurance companies are 
those incorporated in foreign coun- 
tries, and licensed to conduct busi- 
ness in the United States through 
branch offices. Alien-controlled  in- 
surance companies are those incor- 
porated in the United States but 
openly controlled, through stock own- 
ership, by insurance companies of 
foreign countries or by other alien 
interests; they are, in effect, United 
States subsidiaries of foreign insur- 
ance corporations. It goes without 
saying that many United States in- 
surance companies have alien stock- 
holders, and that in some cases the 
alien ownership may be such that it 
really controls the American com- 
pany. But no effort has been made 
here to do the detective work which 
would be required to determine 
whether there are American insur- 
ance carriers which are under secret 
alien control; the probability is that 
they are very few in number. The 
alien control of the companies here 
included is in every case openly ad- 
mitted, and a matter of public record. 


It was to be expected that events 
of recent months would make for a 
number of changes in the alien insur- 
ance situation in the United States. 
Some of the more important of these 
were: 

The freezing by executive order of 
the funds of companies now under Ger- 
man domination; the funds of companies 
whose control lies in countries under 
German domination have in most cases 
been trusteed where such companies 
have been organized to replace the orig- 
inal alien branch companies. 


The sale of two subsidiaries of the 
Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, Ltd., of Japan — the Standard In- 
surance Company of New York, and the 
Standard Surety and Casualty Company 
of New York — to an American insur- 
ance carrier, the Aetna Insurance Com- 
pany of Hartford, Conn. 


The purchase by American interests 
of the Metropolitan Fire Reinsurance 
Company of New York; it was con- 
trolled formerly by the Société Ano- 
nyme de Reassurances, of France. 


The retirement from this country of 


‘the Meiji Tire Insurance Company, of 


Japan; the North China Insurance Com 
pany, Ltd., of China; and the Jupiter 
General Insurance Company, Ltd., of 
India. 
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The assumption by the Constitution 
Reinsurance Company of New York of 
the United States assets and liabilities 
of the Baltica Insurance Company of 
Copenhagen, Denmark; the taking over 
by the Christiania General Insurance 
Corporation of New York of the busi- 
ness of the Christiania General Insur- 
ance Company of Oslo, Norway. Pre- 
sumably both alien companies retain 
control over these American subsidiaries. 


HE present study stems from 

one made several years ago by 
the American Mutual Alliance, which 
compiled certain information upon 
the United States operations of alien 
insurance companies during the dec- 
ade 1928-1937, and published it in a 
pamphlet titled “Alien Insurance in 
the United States”. The original 


study’s findings, expressed in the 
briefest terms, were: 
The United States branch offices of 


alien fire and casualty insurance com- 
panies received $2,044,689,443 in premi- 
ums during the decade 1928-1937 — of 
which $139,457,904 was remitted to 
home offices as far separated as Lon 
don, Paris, Madrid, Oslo, Trieste, To- 
kyo, Hong Kong, Auckland and Sydney. 

Alien-controlled fire and casualty in- 
surance companies received $1,020,597.- 
484 in premiums during the decade 
1928-1937 — out of which they paid 
dividends of $58,035,338 to their stock 
holders, which are largely alien insur- 
ance companies. 

Since that time this publication 
has compiled annually similar infor- 
mation. In 1938 such companies 
showed a decline of about 5 per cent 
from their 1937 premium volume, but 
there was an increase in the amount 
of remittances to foreign home offices 
and in dividends to stockholders. The 
business of 1939 showed a slight de- 
crease from 1938, but there was a 
decided drop in the amount of remit- 
tances:and dividends. 

In 1940, strangely enough, the 
United States business of alien and 
alien-controlled fire and casualty in- 
surance companies showed a marked 
increase over 1939. This was not so 
noticeable in the casualty field — the 
alien branch casualty companies in- 
creased their premium volume by 3.2 
percent, and the alien-controlled cas- 
ualty companies by 2.2 percent. The 
general increase in premium volume 
of all stock casualty insurance com- 
panies doing business in the United 
States — all alien and alien-controlled 
carriers are stock insurance com- 
panies — was about 4.0 percent. This 
is explainable in part by the fact that 
increased industrial activity made for 
substantial increases in the workmen’s 
compensation premiums of all casu- 
alty companies, but that virtually all 
of the important projects in which 
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the War Department was interested 
secured their workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance from mutual casualty 
insurance companies because of the 
lower cost. 


The alien branch fire insurance 
companies, however, showed a 9.9 
percent gain in premium volume in 
1940 over 1939, and the alien-con- 
trolled fire insurance carriers showed 
a startling 24.0 percent gain in 1940 
over their 1939 premium volume. The 
gain for all stock fire insurance com- 
panies — including the alien and 
alien-controlled carriers — was about 
13.0 percent. The heavy gains regis- 
tered by the alien-controlled fire in- 
surance organizations have been ex- 
plained in part by a switching of 
premiums from alien companies to 
their alien-controlled subsidiaries, by 
the organization or resumption of 
operations of several alien-controlled 
fire insurance carriers, and by the 
huge increase in ocean marine busi- 
ness. Many of the alien fire insur- 
ance companies are very prominent 
in the ocean marine insurance field. 


The following table shows the com- 


parative premiums, remittances, and 
dividends for the past two years: 
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1939 1940 
Premiums Written 
| eee Alien Fire Companies............ 61 
$106,358,403 . $116,923,787 


Se Alien Cas ualty Companies ae 11 
$ 84,739,043 : $ 87,442,492 
37....Alien- controlled Fire : Comal 42 
$ 49,103,384 . $ 60,883,358 
ae Alien-controlled Casualty..........12 
Companies 
$ 51,037,058 $ 52,140,467 
Total U. S. Premiums of Alien and 
Alien-controlled Fire and Casualty 
Companies 
7 i, caro $317,390,104 


Remittances to Alien Home Offices 


64..............Alien Fire Companies.......... 61 
$ 5,675,024 a $ 9,054,853 
11........Alien Casualty Companies........11 
$ 4,198,297 2 $ 3,183,168 


Dividends to Stockholders 
37..Alien-controlled Fire Companies.42 
$ 4,069,009 ae $ 4,415,880 
11 Alien-controlled Casualty..........12 

Companies 


$ 2,315,000 


f 


70,000 


Total Remittances and Dividends of 
Alien and Alien-controlled Fire and 
Casualty Companies 


$ 16,257,330 $ 19,023,901 


1940 BUSINESS 


One of the principal reasons why 
so much business is done by alien in- 
surance carriers is that in the past it 
has not been much more difficult for 
an alien company to establish itself 
in the United States than it has been 
to organize a domestic company. In 
almost all cases it has been necessary 
only for the alien company to deposit 
a minimum amount of securities with 
the Insurance Department of one 
state. Then it could proceed to be 
licensed in most of the other states 
in the same fashion as a domestic 
company. When an alien company 
thus established itself the state in 
which it placed this deposit capital 
was considered the location of its 
principal office in the United States. 
Such offices functioned in a manner 
similar to the home office of a domes- 
tic company. 

Statistics upon the 1940 United 
States business of all alien and alien- 
controlled fire and casualty insurance 
companies licensed to do business in 
this country follow. A minus sign 
preceding the figure in the “remit- 
tance to home office” column signifies 
that there were home office remit- 
tances in that amount to the Ameri- 
can branch. 


ALIEN BRANCH FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Company 


Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. 
Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd.................. 
British America Assurance Co. 
tritish & Fereign Marine......... 


British General Ins. Co., Ltd................... ; 


Caledonian Insurance Co..... 
Canadian Fire Insurance Co.............. 
Canton Insurance Office, Ltd.......... 


Century Ins. Co., Ltd................-.---.2.0----+--+- : 


Christiania General Ins. Co. ’ 
Commercial Union Assurance Co. Ltd. 


Eagle Star Ins. Co., Ltd............. Dane 
French Union & Universal eae a 


General Fire Assurance Co. 

General Insurance Co., Ltd...... 
Halifax Insurance Company............ 
Indemnity Marine Assurance Co., Ltd. 


Law, Union & Rock Ins. Co., Ltd............. 


Liverpool & London & Globe Ins. Co., 
London & Lancashire Ins. Co., Ltd. 


London & Provincial Marine & General 
po ERROR eee ee eee oe eR eae 
London & Scottish “Assur. Cerp., Léd...... 


The London Assurance.....................0..... 


Marine Insurance Co., Ltd.......................... 


Maritime Insurance Co., Ltd........... = 
Netherlands a Cea, 2Ad...... 
New Zealand Ins. Ltd. 


North British & cede Ins. Co. “Ltd. 


Northern Assurance Co., Ltd...... 
Norwich Union Fire Ins. Soc., Ltd.. 


Ocean Marine Ins. Co., Ltd..... ations 3 
Pacific Coast Fire Insurance Co............... pe 


Palatine Insurance Co., Ltd.. 


LaPaternelle Fire & General Ins. Ca. “Ltd... 


Pearl Assurance Co., Ltd......... 
Phoenix Assurance Co., Ltd. 


Reliance Marine Ins. Co., Ltd....... xt eas lek 


Surplus Voluntary Net Remit- 

Location of Premiums Plus Deposit & Special tance to 
Home Office Written Capital Reserves Home Office 
...... England ; $ 1,599,494.......$ 1,729,169 $ a 47,856 
See eee 3,227,398 2,578,427..... : 169,064 
ck Canada .......... 642,847..... 1,894,812........ 6... 122,885 
peers fo England 1,388,868 2,454,120... _ aa 85,148 
eae England 397,286 823,350. __ ae 45,119 
tarere: Scotland 1,907,157. 2,182,338 : 10,000. -335,011 
Canada ; 179,050 470,690........ ©... —3,632 
Sea ie 48,476 245,316........ oe 39,601 
sone Scotland 2,165,193 1,717,736 Rees 329,872 
Norway Bid 801,531 1,132,445 0 93,728 
...... England 6,984,130 6,939,504 O..... 349,089 
ES England 2,659,326 3,267,486...... _ ae 243,111 
....... France 376,175 812,659 0) 8,938 
pee lrance 2,338,088 2,206,304 0 3,234 
aie Italy 1,521,711 1,732,644... 0 —226,679 
Braet. Canada 92,280 1,830,181 0 100,750 
..... England 625,455 874,169 0 29,352 
Leee-eeee.--e England 672,898 1,482,869 0 63,930 
Ltd......... England 8,554,810 7.914.651 0 805,506 
ss England 3,237,101 3,293,902 0) 155,570 
bs desig England 312,187 858,859 0) 2,956 
see England 386,943 1,108,796 0 30,941 
ee England 4,682,369 4,981,673........ 0 199,564 
aN England 2,457,552 4,011,135... @.... -18,435 
BaP England 372,936 560,380 ; 0) 155,808 
cee: nN. ©. I. et 348,632 1,176,516 0 —4,452 
peal New Zealand 460,409 1,296,842 0 64,198 
England 6,429,481 7,601,919 (0) 496,743 
England 4,296,869 3,024,099 50,000 49,825 
_... England 3,205,262 2,337,598 0) 193,480 
_.England 359,947. 681,947 () 29,175 
pieces Canada 489,296 965,736 0) 0) 
_. England 978,104 1,944,035 0 114,248 
France 19,245 508,527 0 7,325 
sceactines England 3,992,865 11,014,500 0 298,906 
a _.England 3,348,949 3,031,491 0 264,090 
a le England . 353,351 549,802 0 ; 102,962 
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ALIEN BRANCH 


TOTALS—11 Alien Branch Casualty Insurance Companies $ 87,442,492 








Location of Premiums 
Company Home Office Written 
ccrdent &. Casuarty Tus: Co.....-..-0c.6.-sctkne Switzerland $ 2,478,612...... 

Canadian Indemnity Co........... Scare Seana Soca NEE Canada 109,695........ 
Car & General Ins. Corp., Ltd...... saceucvesussesccee SUAIRTANG 3,715,626 
Employers Liab. Assurance Corp., Ltd................... England 24,738,651........ 
European General Reinsurance Co., Ltd.......... ..... England 8,982,922........ 
Gen’l Accident, Fire & Life Assur. Corp., Ltd.....Scotland 18,000,032 
Guarantee Co. of No. America Bn a Deen Canada 324,07 3........ 
london Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. England 6,941 ,082........ 
Ocean Accident & Guarantee Corp., Ltd. England 7 ,876,376..... 
Provident Acc. & White Cross Ins. Co., Ltd....... England 201 
Zurich Gen’! Accident & Liability Ins. Co.... Switzerland 14,275,222. 


Surplus 
Plus Deposi 
Capital 
$ 2,500,000 


1,316,236 
10,000,000 
5,000,000 
13,864,175 
1,598,416 
6,058,058 
5,671,110 


Surplus 
Location of Premiums Plus Deposit 
Company Home Office Written Capital 
Royal Exchange Assurance..................... ...... England . 3,415,128... .  42e sie... 
Royal Insurance Co., Ltd................... ...England .... 9,051,133. 10,842,449... 
Scottish Union & National Ins. Co. .. Scotland 2,975,548.........  4,654,549........ 
Sea Eusutance Co., Ltd.................. ..England . 2,264,557 2,930,198........ 
Skandia Insurance Co...................... igen ene aes Sweden 1,825,104 1,716,028........ 
Skandinavia Ins. Co., Ltd.............. enn ener Denmark .... 529,806 958,463.. 
South British Ins. Co., Ltd........ ...New Zealand 90,539 883,525. 
Standard Marine Ins. Co., Ltd.... ....England 1,702,006 2,912,536... 
State Assurance Co., Ltd.............. i I .. England 617,602 418,211 
Sumitomo Meare Te Prenat Japan . 174,499...... 560,479........ 
Sun Insurance Office, Ltd......................... England Gee 07 7........ 2715 006-........ 
Swiss Reinsurance Co.......................--cscccs-e-ce- : .. Switzerland 5,882,125........ 5,000,000..... 
Switzerland General Ins. Co., Ltd............... Switzerland 902,860 1,289,347 
Thames & Mersey Marine Ins. Co., Ltd..... England 1,285,315 1,151,386 
Tokio Marine & Fire Ins. Co., Ltd.............. : Japan 1,329,838..... 9,069,495 
Union & Phenix Espanol Ins. Co............ _.... Spain 644,574 826,422 
Union Assurance Society, Ltd.............000....... England 1,004,067 1,416,849 
Union Fire, Accident & Gen’l. Ins. Co........ France 521,773 977,359 
Union Ins. Society of Canton, Ltd.... Australia 1,508,646 2,243,252 
Union Marine & Gen’l. Ins. Co., Ltd. England 1,007,358 2,059,249 
Urbaine Fire Insurance Co........00............ os ee eee France 376,175 883,593 
Western Assurance Company........ ..... Canada 1,544,318 2,731,787 
Yang-Tsze Insurance Assn., Ltd.... ..China . 374,133 823,797 
Yorkenwre Insurance Co., Utd.........:..........-.--ccccscascs.- England 1,560,935 1,867,001 
TOTALS—61 Alien Branch Fire Insurance Companies $116,923,787...... $151,589,814 


t 


459,677.... 


538,066... 


10,992,803 





$ 57,998,541 


Voluntary 
& Special 
Reserves 
— 0 
2 0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3,913,091 
0 
0 
0) 
100,000 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0) 
0 
0 


$ 4,073,091 


Ss 


CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Voluntary 

& Special 

Reserves 
$ 244,732 
: 0 
0 
4,693,981 
2,011,090 
4,000,000 
0 


r 


2,500,000 


$ 13,449,803 


ALIEN CONTROLLED FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


June, 1941—17 


Net Remit- 
tance to 
Home Office 

136,712 
1,246,508 
302,573 
108,895 
7,801 
—2,471 
47,635 
149,804 
44,270 
24,437 
255,643 
547,218 
60,295 
141,142 
367,841 
Zoale 
94,510 
—50,333 
35,077 
66,912 
21,355 
162,457 
70,718 
78,817 


9,054,853 


_ 


$ 


Net Remit- 
tance to 
Home Office 
$ -—500.000 

~—35, 268 


1,355,492 
149,895 
500,000 
558,900 

19,918 
862,299 


$ 3,183,168 


Alien Surplus Voluntary 

Company and Home Office Control Premiums Plus & Special Dividends 

(Alien Controlling Co.) Location Effected Written Capital Reserves Paid 
\lbany Insurance Company 
(Atlas Assurance Co., England).............0..0...022..--000- NeW YOGK:..;:.-...-c22 1922.......8 5264.546.....$ 2:123:609..$ $ 25,000 
American Central Ins. Co. ° 
(Commercial Union, England) ..New York. 1916 2,274,938 4,463,023 0 175,000 
American & Foreign Ins. Co. 
(British & Foreign Marine, FEngland).................... New York 1897 1,941,236 5,304,507 0 225,000 
American Union Insurance Co. 
(Scottish Union & Nat'l, Scotland) _New York 1923 302,255 3,158,007 0 100,000 
Caledonian American Ins. Co. ° 
(Caledonian Insurance, Scotland) ..New York 21898 231,452 1,445,302 12,900 122,000* 
California Insurance Co. 
(Commercial Union, England) San Francisco 1913 1,398,962 3,362,219 125,000 
Capital Fire Ins. Co. of California 
(Royal Ins. Co., England) _. Sacramento 1926 299 647 1,885,206 0 0 
Central Union Ins. Co. 
(Scottish Union & Nat'l, Scotland) Jersey City -..19Z9..... 120,912 1,528,250 0 0 
Christiania General Ins. Corp. of New York 
(Christiania General, Norway) _New York .1940 0 1,000,000 0 0 
Columbia Ins. Co. of New York 
(Phoenix Assurance, England) .......0000000...00000.2-2--.2- New York 1911 739,308 2,330,027 0 150,000 
Commercial Union Fire Ins. Co. 
(Commercial Union, England) New York 1891 884,661 1,765,074 0 60,000 
Commonwealth Insurance Co. 
(No. British & Mercantile. England) New York 1907 1,885,373 5,498,179 0 250,000 
Constitution Reinsurance Corp. of New York 
(Baltica Ins. Co., Denmark) New York 1940... 1,315,975 983,088 0 0 
Eagle Fire Co. of New York 
(Norwich Union, England) New York 1923 586,143 1,794,829... 0 75,000 
Eureka Security Fire & Marine 
(Pearl Assurance, Fneland) Cincinnati 1934 3,579,892 2,975,145 0 0 
Excess Reinsurance Co. of America ; ; : 
(Bowring & Co.; Heath & Co., England) Philadelphia We Reinsured 425,815 0 15,000 
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Alien Surplus Voluntary 

Company and Home Office Control Premiums Plus & Special Dividends 

(Alien Controlling Co.) Location Effected Written Capital Reserves Paid 
Federal Union Insurance Co. 
(Liverpool & London & Globe, England) Chicago . #923........  1,050,225....... 2,227,439... Q.... 75,000 
Homeland Ins. Co. of America 
(North British & Mercantile, England) -New York ; oa ......... 878,635...... 2,964,682... GC... 0 
Hudson Insurance Company 
(Skandia Insurance, Sweden) -New York | 244,569....... 1,131,930... 0... 0 
Imperial Assurance Company 
(Phoenix Assurance, England) — .New York : 1899 978,052....... 2,921,204... 0..... 175,000 
Lion Fire Ins. Co. of New York 
(Slavia Mutual Ins. Bank, Czechslovakia) New York... 1928........ 2,695...... 274,000..... 3,717... 0 
Manhattan Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
(London Assurance, England) New York aa 1924 . 204672609..... 2222410... é... 50,000 
Mercantile Insurance Co. of America 
(North British & Mercantile, England) New York ...1897 1965. 383.... 5871,254... 0 200,000 
Metropolitan Fire Reassurance Co. 
(Societe Anonyme de Reassurances, France) .New York ccterecsecs NOSE. 2OOS7E... §2405.458. 0... 43,880 
Monarch Fire Insurance Company 
(Pearl Assurance, England) ..Cleveland sccena EDOM, LACAN ne TORS SUE... C:... 0) 
Newark lire Insurance Company 
(Royal Insurance, England) Newark ; 1917. , OS2.365...... 6,945,838... 0... 300,000 
North American Fire & Marine Reins. Corp. 
(Swiss Reinsurance Corp., Switzerland) New York = ...1940 _ 0... 2,002,329... ©... 0 
Orient Insurance Company 
(London & Lancashire, England) Hartford 1900 1,635,673...... 4,162,000... 0 250,000 
Patriotic Insurance Company 
(Sun Insurance Office, England) New York 1922 658,316 2,191,011... O.. 0 
Pennsylvania Fire Ins. Co. 
(North British & Mercantile, England) Philadelphia. 1917 4,305,140...... 9,997,900... 0... 550,000 
Potomac Insurance Co. of D. C. 
(General Accident, Scotland) Wash’ton, D. C. 1911 2,644,727 2,795,831..... 100,000... 20,000 
Provident Fire Insurance Co. 
(Royal Exchange, England) New York 1924 466,219...... 1,917,095... e... 0 
Prudential Insurance Co. of Great Britain 
(Prudential Assurance, England) New York 1922 3,437,953... 2,191,026... 0... 210,000 
Queen Insurance Co. of America 
(Royal Insurance, England) ......New York. soseascaal ol 7,970;063....... ¥3,881,711.... 0..... 800,000 
Safeguard Insurance Company 
(london & Lancashire, England) ee, ap een ROFS........ 654,615....... 2,340,941... v... 0 
Seaboard Fire & Marine Ins. Co. of New York 
(Yorkshire Insurance Co., England) Co a, ee >: 1,088,222... 1,698,970..... 50,000... 0 
Seaboard Insurance Co. 
(Liverpool & London & Globe, England) MO: cs. OSS... 299,647....... 1,199,573... 0... 0 
Standard Insurance Co. of New York 
(Tokio Marine & Fire, Japan) ; op. | Seeennnes Wee.s:..:. 4,381,953....... 4,047,924... 0..... 120,000 
Star Insurance Co. of America 
(Liverpool & London & Globe, England) New York................. a ZAls el... 3,169,155... 0..... 150,000 
Sun Underwriters Insurance Co. 
(Sun Insurance Office, England) Wew Voth cccccccs. 1908... 492,444... 1,145,377... . 0 
United Firemens Ins. Co. of Philadelphia 
(Phoenix Assurance, England) ..Philadelphia. ..............1923........ 990: 223...... Zar4iit.... 0... 150,000 
Zurich Fire Insurance Co. of New York 
(Zurich General Accident, Switzerland) .New York...........:........}929........ 619,393...... 1,390,758... = 0 

TOTALS—42 Alien Controlled Fire Insurance Companies..................... ...-.-$60,883,358......$122,953,908....$166,617....$4,415,880 

*—Includes $100,000 Stock Dividend 
ALIEN CONTROLLED CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANIES 
Alien Surplus Voluntary 
Home Office Control Premiums Plus & Special Dividends 

Company Location Effected Written Capital Reserves Paid 
American Guarantee & Liab. Ins. Co. 
(Zurich General Acc. & Liab., Switzerland) New York. .....1939. $ 109,801....$ 2,713,222....$ 0....$ 0 
Columbia Casualty Company 
(Ocean Acc. & Guarantee, England) siieridvacees NeW York maa 1920 3,367,669... 3,915,836... @.... 50,000 
Eagle Indemnity Company 
(Royal Insurance Co., England) New York 1922 4,182,855 2,500,000..... 1,126,988... 150,000 
Globe Indemnity Company 
(Liverpool & London & Globe, England) New York. ....1911 16,292,525 10,000,000... 7,498,710..... 1,000,000 
London & Lancashire Indemnity Co. 
(London & Lancashire Ins., England).... _.New York 1915 3.376681... 1,971,352... ©... 0) 
N. American Cas. & Surety Reins. Corp. 
(European Gen’l, Eng.; Swiss Reins., Switz.)....New York. os 1940........ 0..... 2,550,000... 1,605... 0 
Norwich Union Indemnity Company 
(Norwich Union Fire, England)............. ae a 1919 253,603.... 1,254,909... 6... 0 
Phoenix Indemnity Company 
(Phoenix Assurance, England) Z _.New York 1922 . 3,432,797 3,728,936... 0 220,000 
Royal Indemnity Company 
(Royal Insurance Co., England) New York 1911 13,589,463 7,500,000... 5,865,706 850,000 
Standard Surety & Casualty Co. of New York 
(Tokio Marine & Fire, Japan) ech Aart Se New York 1928 . 3,277,789. 2,190,319 0 0 
Sun Indemnity Company of New York 
(Sun Insurance Office, England)......0000.0000..2-00.2.. New York ei 1923 3,016,248... 2,966,764.... 0..... 100,000 
Yorkshire Indemnity Company 
(Yorkshire Insurance Co., England)........ _..New York 1927... 1,141,036 1,640,729... 244,607 () 

TOTALS—12 Alien Controlled Casualty Insurance Companies vevsseeeeeee 92, 140,467....$42,932,067....$14,737,616....$2,370,000 
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One of the chief problems in fighting forest fires in mountainous terrain is getting men and 
supplies through to the scene of operations. 


Forest Fires and National 
Defense 


An Address 
By DAVID P. GODWIN 


ASSISTANT CHIEF, DIVISION OF FIRE CONTROL, 
UNITED STATES FOREST SERVICE 


Before the annual meeting of the National Fire 
Protection Association, Toronto, May 16, 1941. 


NLY a month ago, during the 
period April 14 to April 23, 
abnormally hazardous fire con- 

ditions were prevalent throughout the 
New England and Mid-Atlantic 
States, resulting from a long drought, 
high temperatures, and heavy winds. 
During this period about 5,400 wood 
and brush fires were reported which 
burned over approximately 280,000 
acres and caused damage of probably 
$3,000,000, a considerable part of 
which was due to the loss of dwell- 
ings, barns, farm and other improve- 
ments, poultry and livestock. It is 
reported that about 50,000 fire fight- 
ers were called out, and it is esti- 
mated that approximately 1,000,000 
man days’ time was spent in fire 
highting. 

State protection agencies reported 
that they had considerable difficulty 





in securing sufficient men to fight the 
fires. We have no way of knowing to 
what extent the use of these men in 
fire suppression affected work which 
would otherwise be devoted to na- 
tional defense. We do know, how- 
ever, that a large number of soldiers 
from Camp Dix were used on fire 
suppression and undoubtedly part of 
the other fire fighters were taken from 
work either directly or indirectly re- 
lated to national defense, 

These devastating fires were not 
within national forests, but now in 
the East, and later in the summer in 
the West, the Forest Service can ex- 
pect the same threat on the areas un- 
der its jurisdiction. Roughly one- 
third of the United States is forested, 
and under favorable circumstances at 
certain seasons these areas reach a 
high peak of inflammability. 
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Lightning is still with us and hu- 
man carelessness is still with us, and 
from those sources we can expect at 
least the average number of fire oc- 
currences. These, as in the past, we 
believe our field organization can cope 
with. But because of possible unrest 
and dissatisfaction within and hostile 
threat from without, we foresee 
greater dangers ahead. Within our 
population are malcontents, oppo- 
nents of our government, agitators, 
subversive agents who for one motive 
or another will employ fire in the 
woods as an instrument of sabotage. 
With no intent at alarm, I can state 
our belief that to some degree such 
incendiarism will express itself even 
without America’s entrance into the 
War and even without America be- 
coming a theatre of War. 

Should the United States suffer 
attack or invasion by a hostile force on 
its coasts or from its borders, Army 
authorities advise us that we can as- 
sume that enemy attack plans will 
involve the full use of forest incen- 
diarism. I quote from a recent letter 
from one of the highest ranking 
Generals: “I am in full agreement 
that the prevention and control of 
forest fires is of outstanding impor- 
tance from a military viewpoint, and 
that in view of the increasing possi- 
bility of acts of incendiary sabotage, 
provision should be made to strength- 
en the Forest Service to handle any 
abnormal fire situation which may oc- 
cur. Plans for preventing and fight- 
ing forest fires should provide for 
making the maximum use of civil 
agencies since it is not likely that 
troops would be available for fire 
fighting except on military reserva- 
tions.” 

Past experience demonstrates that 
incendiary fires can be successfully 
set by determined men operating on 
the ground. This in itself is bad 
enough, but it cannot be compared 
with the havoc, which could’ be 
wrought by incendiarism from the 
air. In dry and windy times a small 
fleet of airplanes loaded with small in- 
cendiary bombs or chemical sub- 
stances could start hundreds of thou- 
sands of fast running fires in a single 
night in one or a dozen states. Aside 
from the outright destruction of tim- 
ber and other essential resources, such 
incendiarism would result in disrup- 
tion of transportation and communi- 
cation facilities and structures, diver- 
sion of man-power both military and 
industrial, from essential defense ac- 
tivities, would create great smoke 
palls to mask operations and tend 
to bring about general fear and 
public confusion. The Forest Service 
with its present organization is pre- 
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pared to cope with any ordinary de- 
gree of incendiarism in or near na- 
tional forests. At times it has had to 
deal with 100 to 200 fires set on a 
single national forest in one day by 
lightning. But we must build up and 
extend our forces and use ever 
greater effort to cope with a situation 
where fires could be started quickly 
and in large numbers realizing that 
even the utmost speed in recruiting 
and organizing fire fighting crews 
from the usual labor supplies might 
be too slow to avoid disaster. 

For two years we have participated 
with the Army Air Corps in maneu- 
vers to demonstrate the effectiveness 
of the Aircraft Warning Service. The 
Forest Service operates 3200 lookout 
stations throughout the national for- 
ests of the country and in these vari- 
ous units these observation points are 
tied into our communication network 
which at present consists of 63,000 
miles of telephone line and about 
3,000 radio stations. The Forest 
Service also has cooperative working 
relations with a great number of state 
detection and communication systems 
and those of the National Park Serv- 
ice, 

In the maneuvers of 1939 and 1940 
squadrons of so-called enemy air- 
planes took off from undisclosed dis- 
tant points and approached centers 
of military and industrial importance 
on the Pacific Coast. Our lookouts 
knew only the day chosen for the 
flight, not the hour or the direction 
of approach. Each lookout man, 
trained for detection of distant ob- 
jects or movement, and equipped with 
binoculars and the standard fire lo- 
cating instrument picked up the dis- 
tant specks in the sky and by tele- 
phone or radio reported through de- 
signated communication lines the lo- 
cation by azimuth and the course of 
flight. These messages, correlated by 
dispatchers, were channelled down to 
the Army G.H.Q. At that center it 
was possible to follow on a map the 
whole course of the flight by time and 
distance. 

The Air Defense Command of the 
\rmy recognizes that this great net- 
work can be of great value in times 
of emergency. Full information as to 
installations and locations has been 
furnished to the Army and is being 
integrated with their master plan for 
reporting the approach and movement 
of hostile aircraft in all sections. Na- 
turally, the Forest Service mans and 
maintains these lookout stations and 
most of the telephone lines only dur- 
ing the periods of forest fire danger. 
Should the emergency develop it will 
be necessary in collaboration with the 
\rmy to provide for year-long oper- 
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ation and to extend and connect up 
many hundreds of miles of communi- 
cation lines. 

Ordinarily Mr. Roy Headley, in 
presenting his paper at this annual 
meeting has reviewed the forest fire 
control developments in new equip- 
ment and techniques. This year we 
have evolved some new equipment 
and carried others to fuller develop- 
ment. We have in some respects 
greatly improved our methods of at- 
tack and line construction and other 
systems in the field of management. 
However, rather than make a review 
of these various activities, I shall 
concentrate on the recent develop- 
ment of the technique of delivering 
fire fighters in remote regions by 
parachute. 

ee @ @ 


TUDY of the time records of for- 

est fires always brings re-empha- 
sis of the inescapable truth that 
travel time is a paramount factor in 
determining the size of burned area. 
“If only one man had been there 
early.” Since the beginnings of sys- 
tematic forest fire control men have 
therefore bent their thought and ener- 
gies toward the extension of forest 
ways and to faster means of travel 
over them. In the national forests we 
maintain a vast network of transpor- 
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Modern forest fire control consists of 
systematic technique. 


tation routes. Thousands of miles of 
roads and trails. Along these routes, 
by foot, by horse, and by motor go 
the men dispatched to suppress fires. 
Gradually the extension of roads 
and the addition of vehicles are slow- 
ing down as the point of diminishing 





returns approaches. What then? Will 
current travel time achievements be- 
come static? On the other hand air 
transportation, if we can intelligently 
adopt it to our ends, may open up an 
era of time-cutting which our present 
fire plans have hardly glimpsed. For 
some years we have used planes to 
transport fire fighters to small land- 
ing fields in the back country, but in 
rough terrain opportunities for land- 
ing fields are extremely scarce, and 
once having landed nen by plane they 
still have long hikes ahead of them. 
This therefore is no final solution. 
We eventually faced the question 
“What can be done to land men with- 
out landing the planes?” The ques- 
tion of course is not new. For years 
fire control men have mused and 
argued about the possibilities of para- 
chute jumping of trained fire fighters 
near small fires in back country and 
thus catch ’em early. In the late 
summer of 1939, it was decided to 
thoroughly explore the whole sub- 
ject. A small crew was organized at 
a spot in the foothills of the Cascades 
in Northern Washington. From this 
point north to the Canadian border 
stretches a great area of remote ter- 
ritory where present travel time maps 
show zones running up into many 
hours. Its variety of terrain offered 
ideal proving grounds. 

At first dummies weighing 180 
pounds attached to condemned Army 
parachutes were dropped at various 
elevations over various types of cover 
and topography. Close observation 
was maintained from the air and on 
the ground. Then began the jumping 
of men. The first were professional 
parachute jumpers. But soon they 
were followed by our local men with 
smoke chaser experience, most of 
whom had never seen a _ parachute 
before. All jumps were successful. 
During the six weeks before the set 
ting in of storms in the high country 
60 live jumps were made and in no 
instance was a man injured in Jand- 
ing. They dropped into mountain 
meadows and onto slopes and ridges, 
landed in fir trees as high as 135 feet 
and even in tall snags, and these 
landings varied in altitude from 1700 
t, 7000 feet. 

I:xisting equipment was not suited 
to such work and much preparation 
was necessary. Protective clothing of 
padded tough material and_ special 
helmets and masks were designed and 
made. Parachute harness was revised 
and made more quickly detachable. 
The parachutes selected were of the 
most advanced type, 30 feet in diam- 
eter and constructed with a wide scal- 
loped periphery devised to provide 


(Continued on page 26) 
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dred million which I mentioned 
above, as well as other capital ac- 
count items in our balance of pay- 
ments, * * 

Immediately we entered the war 
we raised Our income taxes, and ex- 
cise taxes, and imposed an excess 
profits tax. Excluding the excess 
profits tax, the increase in tax rates 
amounted to about 16 per cent of all 
our taxes. Then last year, after our 
production and employment had had 
an opportunity to expand very great- 
ly we increased income and corpora- 
tion taxes very heavily and imposed 
special taxes on goods which com- 
peted with our war requirements for 
certain types of labor, materials and 
foreign exchange. These major in- 
creases were calculated to increase 
our tax revenues by nearly 50 per 
cent of their level at that time. A few 
weeks ago it fell to my lot to intro- 
duce another and even more rigorous 
budget, again increasing income and 
corporation taxes, including our na- 
tional defense tax which we find it 
necessary now to impose at a rate of 
5 per cent on incomes as low as $660 
a year. We have also taxed heavily 
many minor luxuries, expenditure on 
which can be taken as evidence that 
people still have some taxable capac- 
ity; for example, we have introduced 
a 20 per cent tax on all admissions 
to motion picture theatres and other 
entertainments. 

In these tax increases we have 
purposely relied heavily upon direct 
taxes, particularly the income tax. 
As evidence of the extent of the 
increase in this tax I may point out 
that a married man with no children 
and an income of $2,000 paid no in- 
come tax before the war, but at the 
new rates approved last week by our 
House of Commons he would pay no 
less than $175 tax. A married man 
with no children with a $5,000 in- 
come, before the war paid income tax 
of $120 to the Dominion, whereas the 
tax under the new rates will amount 
to $1,000. The same man, if his in- 
come were $20,000 would pay $8,330 
tax. Our maximum rate now, which 
is that on investment income of more 
than $500,000 going to a single per- 
son, is 96 per cent, and if this income 
is from the earnings of a corporation 
it will have already been subject to 
a minimum corporation income tax 
of 40 per cent. I should add _ that 
I have received almost no protests 
against the higher rates of income tax, 
although quite a number of Members 
of Parliament were naturally re- 
luctant to place a direct tax of 5 per 
cent on incomes under $700. * * * 
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In borrowing we are in this war en- 
tirely dependent upon our own domes- 
tic market. * * * Our first public 
war loan — in January, 1940 — for 
two hundred million in cash was over- 
subscribed in very short order. Our 
next, for three hundred million last 
September, was also oversubscribed, 
though less rapidly because the pub- 
lic tended to infer from the first one 
that moderate sized subscriptions 
were not needed. We are now in the 
midst of our third loan — which we 
call the Victory Loan of 1941 — and 
for it our minimum objective is $600 
millions — much the largest objec- 
tive ever set in any loan in the Do- 
minion, * * * 

It is interesting to note that the 
Canadian market has demonstrated 
its ability to absorb these large loans, 
of increasing size, at progressively 
lower interest rates — 3% per cent 
for the first, 34% per cent for the sec- 
ond, and now 3.09 per cent for the 
we. = ** 

In addition to these large public 
loans we have had a vigorous and 
continuing savings campaign under 
which relatively smaller sources of 
saving are tapped by means of war 
savings certificates and war savings 
stamps. * * * 

We have also had two short-term 
loans from the commercial banks and 
the moderate amount of this type of 
borrowing has been justified by the 
expanded demand for cash balances 
resulting from the very great in- 
creases in employment, production 
and incomes, * * * 


SHOULD like to emphasize that 

we are determined in Canada to 
do our utmost to avoid inflation in 
this war. We are all aware now of 
the extent of the inflation that all 
nations suffered in the last war and 
of the confusion and hardship which 
this cost. Some people, looking only 
at the surface of history, argue that 
inflation inevitably results from war. 
That is a short-sighted view, and is 
not correct. We have learned a great 
deal since the last war, and we have 
the ability now to carry on a war 
without inflation. We in Canada have 
avoided it primarily by our pay as 
we go policy — for the main causes 
of inflation are, I believe, fiscal rather 
than monetary and a realistic fiscal 
policy is the best safeguard against 
it. Other and almost equally impor- 
tant measures have been the encour- 
agement of voluntary savings by the 
public out of current income, and 
the supervision and, when necessary, 
control of prices. Our prices have in- 
creased moderately because of the 
higher cost of imports, largely due 
to higher shipping costs, excise taxes 
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and the exchange premium. These 
increases have been directly asso- 
ciated with the costs of acquiring 
supplies and are not a result of 
monetary conditions. * * * 


In turning to consider briefly Can- 
ada’s financial relations with the 
United States, the first thing we 
must notice is the exchange problem 
with which we were faced. In peace- 
time Canada’s foreign exchange posi- 
tion had been strong and the Ca- 
nadian dollar, without any artificial 
support, remained at least close to 
parity with yours. The war was 
bound to endanger that position, how- 
ever, since it would certainly increase 
our exports to Britain and our im- 
ports from the United States at a 
time when Britain would be in no 
position to convert freely our surplus 
of sterling receipts into American 
dollars or gold — since Britain her- 
self would face a serious deficiency of 
American dollars. This was the fun- 
damental condition. In addition it 
was only to be expected that some 
holders of Canadian investments 
would feel nervous at the outbreak 
of war and perhaps wish to take the 
precaution of removing part of their 
capital from Canada to neutral coun- 
tries. This was apt to disorganize our 
security markets and use up our ex- 
change reserves at a time when they 
would be needed for war purposes. 
Any such sudden withdrawal would 
also, and incidentally, have depressed 
the values of the large majority of 
foreign investments in this country 
which would not and could not have 
been withdrawn. In these circum- 
stances we felt it imperative to set up 
a system of exchange control, and to 
restrict the export of capital from 
Canada — both by our own residents 
and others. We believe that this ac- 
tion was and is in the true interests 
of all those who have a stake in Can- 
ada—resident and non-resident alike. 


In this exchange control we have 
in the main tried to avoid accumula- 
tion of unliquidated obligations dur- 
ing the war which would only make 
it more difficult to do away with the 
control after the war. Instead, we 
have tried to meet our exchange 
shortages by making our own resi- 
dents do without things which were 
not essential. About a year ago we 
placed a special wartime tax on all 
imports except those paid for in 
sterling, intended to discourage the 
purchase of non-essential imports. 
Then in July we ceased to permit the 
sale of foreign exchange to Canadians 
for pleasure travel abroad. We did 
not like to do this but since it would 
save a very substantial sum of ex- 
change we felt it was necessary. Then 
about the end of last year we took 
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the more drastic step of prohibiting 
the importation of a long list of non- 
essential consumer goods, and for cer- 
tain other major items we arranged 
for gradual reductions in our imports. 

In all of our exchange regulations 
we have earnestly tried to treat non- 
residents fairly and without discrimi- 
nation. * * * 

Despite the reductions which we 
have made in the non-essential use of 
exchange, there has remained a defi- 
cit in our balance of payments with 
the United States. Some months ago 
it appeared as though the deficit this 
year was going to be substantial. As 
a result of the agreement reached be- 
tween your President and our Prime 
\linister at Hyde Park on April 20th, 
it was possible to work out arrange- 
ments which will enable this deficit 
to be largely overcome in a construc- 
tive manner. One feature of this plan 
| have already mentioned — the ar- 
rangement by which Britain will ob- 
tain from the United States, under 
the provision of the Lend-Lease Act, 
the American components of war 
upplies to be manufactured in Can- 
ada for the British forces. The cost 
of these component parts and mate- 
rials was to have been equivalent to 
a large part of our exchange deficit 
with the United States. The second 
part of the agreement provides for a 
closer co-ordination of the defense 
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production programs of the two 
countries, with the result that the 
United States will secure from Can- 
ada a substantial quantity of war sup- 
plies which we are in a position to 
produce quickly and economically. It 
is only common sense that we should 
exchange with you the defense sup- 
plies which we can produce efficiently 
for those which you can make much 
more efficiently than we can — such 
as aircraft and air engines. In this 
way the economic resources of the 
whole continent can be put to the 
most effective use for the defense 
of democracy. It 1s, in effect, an ex- 
tension of the sound economics of 
trade to the economics of war. * * * 

Canada, like the United States, 
and other nations, will face a new 
kind of world after the war. At pres- 
ent we are fully engaged in fighting 
to see that this new kind of world 
will be a civilized one in which na- 
tions and men may live and work in 
peace and freedom. Nevertheless, we 
have an eye to the future and we are 
determined that we shall so manage 
our economic affairs that when peace 
has been achieved we shall be able 
to go forward and develop the op- 
portunities that will lie before us. 
We hope and expect that in this new 
peace Canada and the United States 
will continue to advance together 
with a common purpose and mu- 
tual respect. 


Who Is Responsible 
For Agents? 


Excerpts from an Address 
By LUKE J. KAVANAUGH 


COMMISSIONER OF INSURANCE 


STATE OF COLORADO 


Delivered before the 72nd Annual Meeting of 
the National Assn. of Insurance Commissioners, 
Detroit, Michigan, June 10, 1941, 


T {AT something should be done 
toward raising the standards as 
well as the efficiency of agents 

is almost a truism. But who should 

do this ? 

\ly premises are: (1) Insurance 
agents should be policed ; 

(2) It is not the duty of Insur- 
ance Commissioners to police agents. 

* 

What I have to say applies chiefly 
to Casualty agents, in some degree to 
l‘ire agents, and a much lesser de- 
gree to Life companies and their rep- 
resentatives. What is said may be 
displeasing to some. However, we 
shall get nowhere by patting one an- 
other’s backs and shouting “All’s 
well!’ Because all is not well with 
the employment of agents. 


We issue 18,000 agents’ or solici- 
tors’ licenses in Colorado, and have 
more than 10,000 individual agents. 
Why, nobody seems to know. Irom 
constant study of this problem, I be- 
lieve that if one-fourth of this number 
were eliminated, the public and the 
companies as well, would benefit 
greatly. 

The incompetent, inefficient and ig- 
norant should be weeded from the 
insurance industry. With them, of 
course, should go the few who are 
actually dishonest. The insurance 
companies should carry out this task, 
and at once. 

In the Colorado Insurance Code, 
and perhaps in all State codes, we 
find these words in Paragraph 1: 
“This law requires that all those hav- 





ing to do with it shall at all times be 
actuated by good faith in everything 
pertaining thereto; shall abstain from 
deceptive or misleading practices, and 
shall keep, observe, and practice the 
principles of law and equity in all 
matters pertaining to such business. 
Upon the insurer, the insured, and 
their representatives, shall rest the 


‘burden of maintaining proper prac- 


tice in said business.” 

The man who wrote those princi- 
ples is unknown and was forgotten 
long ago. So are his high ethical 
precepts in many, many cases deal- 
ing with the employment of agents. 

The recent TNEC report upon 
Life Insurance recommended : “Closer 
regulation and supervision of agency 
practices is required. Present agency 
licensing laws, now all too frequently 
administered as revenue measures, 
should require agents to show more 
adequate training, better prospects 
for financial success, and greater 
knowledge of the business. State of- 
ficials should give more attention to 
such matters as company training 
courses, sales contests, compensation 
arrangements, etc.” 

Perhaps some of these particular 
recommendations are too broad. They 
contain suggestions which, if taken 
literally, might entail the operation of 
insurance companies by Commis- 
sioners. I hold no brief for any gov- 
ernment bureau or committee. In fact, 
I was the first Commissioner to as- 
sail, not the TNEC investigation, but 
the manner in which it was con- 
ducted. 

Whether we agree with the TNEC 
or SEC reports is of small import- 
ance. The old-time prospector defied 
all geological formation and said, 
“Gold is where you find it.” And 
truth is where you find it! That a 
federal bureau found the truth may 
seem unusual but does not permit us 
to dodge the issue when we confront 
it. 

In our State care is taken in the 
selection and training of life insur- 
ance agents. If any effort is made to 
train agents in the other lines, I have 
not heard of it. Of course we need 
not expect perfection, 

Insurance — and especially life in- 
surance — is built upon the confi- 
dence of the people. l’or generations 
they have been told to place their 
trust in the companies. That this 
trust has been betrayed only occa- 
sionally is no reason why it should 
be betrayed at all. Agents of insur- 
ance companies are their ambassadors. 
Millions are spent yearly to build up 
good will. One ignorant or dishonest 
agent, in a small community espe- 
cially, can do more to ruin the repu- 
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tation of a company in a short time 
than all its high-powered personnel 
can accomplish in the way of favor- 
able publicity relations in years of 
effort. To the boys who wear the 
coon-skin caps at the crossroads, the 
agent is the company and the com- 
pany is the agent. To a great extent 
this is true everywhere. 

The foundation of American insur- 
ance is the agency system. Without 
the splendid body of earnest, honest 
men and women who have sold it, in- 
surance as we know it today could 
never have existed. Why weaken it 
by licensing, ignorant, incompetent 
agents ? 

Recent figures show that of 100,000 
life agents in 1938, nearly 14,000, or 
one-seventh, made nothing at all; 
that they quit the business for good 
seems likely and to the credit of the 
life insurance companies. But in the 
casualty and fire lines out our way, 
once an agent always an agent. That 
an applicant has a low I.Q., or none 
at all, makes no difference. Some 
company will request that he be ap- 
pointed its agent if he asks. 

The butcher, the baker, the candle- 
stick-maker are welcomed. So, too, 
the barber, the boot-black, the auto 
mechanic, apartment-house owner, 
the taxi-driver, and almost anyone 
else who applies. *** 


¥" JLATING the rebating.and an- 
ti-discrimination laws by appoint- 
ment of agents who insure only their 
own properties seems to be a custom 
recognized almost everywhere except 
in the law. 

The same company defenses are 
always given: “Why, we never even 
suspected it.” Or, more to the point, 
“Sorry, but if we didn’t employ him 
someone else would.” This latter ex- 
cuse seems to be standardized suffi- 
ciently to merit official sanction by 
some of the casualty and fire compa- 
nies. 

In this horde of agents, almost 
enough to comprise an army division 
for one small state, are the innumer- 
able representatives of finance com- 
panies and used-car dealers. Probably 
these are the rarest specimens of all. 
One of their favorite policies is the 
old so-called comprehensive, cheap 
and insures everything that is unnec- 
essary. 

Fleet insurance, so-called, is used 
as a naive, all-embracing scheme to 
violate the law. In many instances it 
seems to include not only the motor 
vehicles of the corporation assured, 
but all those of the officers, directors 
and “their sisters, their cousins and 
their aunts” to the nth degree. 
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The instances given are illustra- 
tions merely of many others. Twist- 
ing we pass over. Complaints of this 
nature are too numerous to mention. 
No longer is it a crime but an art. 

Recently we sent to all casualty and 
fire companies operating in Colorado 
a few simple questions. What per- 
centage of the agent’s business was 
written for the public and what per- 
centage for himself and associates ? 
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“If insurance companies do not overhaul 
agency setups, somebody will.”’ 


In a surprisingly large number of re- 
turns, 100% of the business was done 
with the public and 100% was writ- 
ten upon the agent’s own property! 
200% agents! 

If that brand of intelligence is dis- 
played in the sale of policies no won- 
der the insured frequently finds after 
an accident that his policy covers 
everything except what he supposed 
it did. 

rom the questionnaire we learned 
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this: That no responsible official in 
any of the companies seems to know 
anything about the qualifications of 
any of their agents. The work of 
filling out the questionnaire was left 
to the local agents, who seem to know 
little more about their assistants than 
did the company men. * * 

All insurance companies should in- 
vestigate thoroughly their agents and 
their antecedents. It would take lit- 
tle time or expense. I know of no 
business in Colorado, other than in- 
surance, where a person can obtain 
employment without complete inquiry 
into his qualifications and past. * * 

If insurance companies do not over- 
haul agency setups, somebody will. 
There are those in Washington who 
would rejoice at the chance. That 
they are anxious to investigate fire, 
marine and casualty insurance is 
known. 

Not only is Federal regulation un 
necessary, but it conceivably might 
lead to the entire collapse of insur- 
ance as we know it. The insurance 
business has been and is the back 
bone of American industry and of in- 
dividual security. 

Let us preserve it by strengthening 
its few weak spots. Let it not be- 
come the prey of starry-eyed theorists 
who would try their fantastic schemes 
at whatever cost to the policyholder. 

State regulation is in no danger so 
long as companies and Commission- 
ers work hand in hand for still bet- 
ter supervision, not only of agents, 
but of the entire industry. We ask 
and know that we shall obtain the 
wholehearted co-operation of both in 
this great work. 


The Future of Insurance 
Supervision 


Excerpts from an Address 


By PAUL F. JONES 
DIRECTOR OF INSURANCE 
STATE OF ILLINOIS 


Delivered before the 72 


2nd Annual Meeting of 


the National Assn. of Insurance Commissioners, 
Detroit, Michigan, June 10, 1941. 


T seems reasonable to ask a few 
questions touching supervision 
before venturing too far into the 

future. First, — Is the Insurance In- 
dustry disposed to discipline its own 
members and will it voluntarily take 
steps to that end? If such a course 
is to be followed, Governmental Su- 
pervision will gradually settle down 
to a purely ministerial function and 
the pressure for more laws and the 
expansion of supervision will disap- 


pear. But self-government is always 
difficult to accomplish in an era of 
rapid growth and spirited competi 
tion. Our great utilities, transporta- 
tion systems and the securities busi- 
ness, for example, grew too fast for 
their own good. Competitive rivalry 
led to reckless and unsound expan- 
sion and the management, absorbed 
with the task of adjusting itself to 
such rapid changes, had no time to 
correct the abuses that grew up with 
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the business. We all know, of course, 
how Uncle Sam finally adopted them. 
Nevertheless, here in America the 
idea of size, volume and mass pro- 
duction still influences the thinking, 
not only of business executives, but 
of the public as well. Even the de- 
pression failed to destroy the illusion 
that size means strength and volume 
denotes vitality. There have been so 
many pep-talks at sales meetings, con- 
ventions, luncheon clubs and the like 
— that up to now, anyone voicing a 
contrary opinion might expect to be 
called before a sanity commission. But 
new ideas spring from changing con- 
ditions. The future is uncertain. The 
trend is now toward caution. It is 
probable that conservative action will 
continue to hold in leash the bold 
confidence which has characterized 
business during its period of rapid 
development. And, in the Insurance 
Business, if the quality of risks con- 
tinues to be more important than the 
volume in force, and if competitive 
advantages can be made to turn on 
the elimination of wasteful costs 
rather than on the percentage of new 
business, the demand for laws touch- 
ing rates and increased benefits will 
be reduced and the opportunity for 
self-discipline in other matters will 
become more possible. 


Whether the Insurance Industry 
will now consolidate its gains and, 
during the uncertain vears ahead of 
us, devote its attention to an added 
margin of safety rather than its 
further growth — whether such will 
be the case is a question I must refer 
to the men of the Industry. If it 
does, I predict less supervision. If it 
does not, T predict more. 


Another question which is perti- 
nent to the future of regulation con- 
cerns the Commissioners of the sev- 
eral States. Can we devise an effec- 
tive means to bring about concerted 
action on such common problems as 
securities and real estate valuation, 
examination costs, examination meth- 
ods and reports, administrative orders 
and legislation? The necessity for this 
type of cooperation is well recognized 
and much progress has been made, 
but there is much yet to be done. If 
we take a provincial rather than a 
national view, of these common prob- 
lems and fail to remedy the evils we 
know to exist — then regulation will 
take root in Washington and State 
Supervision will gradually wither and 
fade away. All of which brings me 
to another question: Will the trend 
toward centralization of power in the 
Federal Government, tempt the In- 
surance Industry to abandon its tra- 
dition of independent action and 
delegate to the Government the task 
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of policing its business? * * * 

The record of life insurance during 
the recent depression and economic 
collapse which resulted in the greatest 
financial loss in the Nation’s history, 
is a fair indication of the remarkable 
record of the Insurance Industry. 
Statistics show that life policyholders 
had a better than 200 to 1 chance of 
escaping any loss whatever. Many 
a boat was washed away in that great 
flood but the insurance business was 
safely moored. 

Proponents of Federal Regulation 
present it as a reasonable, fair and 
altogether logical plan. Advocates of 
such a plan must, of course, presup- 
pose an administrator who will al- 
ways follow the Golden Rule, and 
one who can be depended upon to 
carry great power with justice, wis- 
dom and impartiality. Opponents of 
the plan maintain that centralization 
of power and regulation by remote 
control is a form of autocratic domi- 
nation which will retard individual 
initiative and progress. They helieve 
that the great and splendid growth 
of this nation has been due to indi- 
vidual enterprise and freedom of ac- 
tion. Of course, the extremists are 
more vehement. The crusader shouts 
Reform and, in his excitement and 
zeal, accuses all business men of dis- 
honesty and bad faith. The opposi- 
tion, on the other hand, ridicules the 
idea of change as the anaemic logic 
of idealists and charges that propo- 
nents of reform are merely frustrated 
individuals who blame the present 





PAUL F. JONES 
“All this talk about Federal supervision 
should be recognized as a definite warning 
—not only to the Industry but to the 

States as well.”’ 
order for their failures. I think, how- 
ever, that the temperate and more sen- 
sible men on both sides of the ques- 
tion should agree that there is woven 
into the fabric of both Government 
and business the same threads of hu- 
man nature, courage, honesty and con- 
science as well as selfishness, greed 
and ambition. I think one should ad- 
mit that business leaders are subject 


to the frailties of human nature — 
but recognize that the sovereign 
power is administered by the same 
sort of human clay will likewise be 
influenced by human frailties. To my 
way of thinking, it is a bit naive to 
suppose that those charged with the 
duty of supervision will always be 
immune to error. 


F course we Commissioners of 

the 48 States will modestly ad- 
mit our ability to administer the 
broad powers conferred upon us by 
our respective States, but I wonder 
if the public and the Industry would 
consider very many of us qualified to 
handle more power? For example, — 
48 times as much? 

And to the fine men and women of 
the Industry — regardless of their 
views as to the best way to solve the 
difficulties growing out of conflicting 
State laws and contrary supervisors, 
let me suggest that you ask Uncle 
Sam for advice from time to time — 
his suggestions aren’t all bad. On the 
contrary, barring his self-interest, 
they’re generally pretty good. But 
remember, when Sam adopts you, 
you stay adopted. None of his chil- 
dren has ever been emancipated, and 
none is ever permitted to talk back. 
You can’t over-eat and you won’t get 
very sick and, barring a few bad in- 
structors now and then, you’d get 
along pretty well but he won’t let you 
go barefooted because you might 
stub your toe; or fly kites because 
they might tangle in a power line 
and be lost and you can’t paddle your 
own canoe because it might upset. In 
short. if IT were you, I’d make a 
pretty careful inventory of my pres- 
ent-day blessings before I signed my 
consent to any adoption proceedings. 

As guardians for millions of pol- 
icvholders, I think that the Insurance 
Supervisors of the Nation — in co- 
operation with the Industry — should 
work earnestly to recognize and re- 
move the causes for regulation before 
they give rise to further Govern- 
mental action. 

The Industry and the State Super- 
visors, in behalf of the policyholders, 
should begin immediately to consider 
a system of checks and balances that 
will reduce the danger of placing in 
the hands of any one man or political 
party the control of a thirty-five bil- 
lion dollar business. 

In conclusion let me explain the 
paradox of an Insurance Director - 
created for the purpose and charged 
with the duty of supervision — ad- 
vocating a program of less regulation. 
In the first place, as a lawyer, I have 
but recently left the side of regulated 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Three massive panels, wrought in metal, for adornment of the new impressive entrance to 
Northwestern Mutual Fire Association's home office. 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL FIRE OBSERVES 
FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


[' was in a small and inconspicu- 
ous one-room office where the 
Northwestern Mutual Fire Associa- 
tion had its humble beginnings in 
\pril, 1901. At that time all fire in- 
surance policies were actually writ- 
ten in long-hand by the Chief Clerk, 
\Ir. M. D. L. Rhodes, who is now 
president of the Company. The 
Northwestern was one of the first to 
procure one of those “new-fangled 
inventions” called typewriters. The 
original Blickenderfer typewriter, per- 
sonally used 40 years ago by Mr. I. 
J. Martin, founder of the Company, 
is pictured below with the group dis- 
cussing it in comparison with the 
modern electric machine in use today. 

Northwestern has come a long way 
since those early days in 1901 when 
the receipt of 39 applications for in- 
surance in one day was established as 
a record. In comparison, an average 
day now will find from 3,500 to 4,000 
policies being written. Operating at 
first only in the State of Washington, 
this institution is now doing business 
in every State of the Union and all 
the mainland provinces of Canada. 






[ts growth has been continuous, until 
there are now over 250,000 policy- 
holders throughout North America 
insured in the Northwestern. 

From a total of $7,000 in 1901, the 
income of the Company has grown 
to a figure in excess of $10,000,000 
in 1940. Losses paid in the first year 
amounted to about $900, while $3,- 
218,000 was paid last year, bringing 
the total to over $49,000,000 since 
organization. More than $27,900,000 
in dividends has been returned to its 
policyholders. 

This institution’s operations are di- 
rected from a beautiful thirteen-story 
Home Office Building, located in the 
heart of Seattle. The structure itself 
has received national recognition be- 
cause it was the first building in the 
United States to use the unique form 
of identification and architectural de- 
lineation, attained by the use of over 
a third of a mile of Zeon tubing, 
which outlines the top of the building 
and its 60-foot aviation beacon tower 
with a glow of green fluorescent 
light. This type of illumination was 
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the first of its kind used in the 
United States. 

At a recent special 
commemorating the Company’s For- 
tieth Anniversary, three large metal 
plaques were installed in the building 


observance 


entrance. These outstanding exam- 
ples of repousse feature a scene which 
is a faithful reproduction of a colonial 
fire-fighting scene of 1756, showing 
the historically famous hand-operated 
bellows pump of Benjamin Franklin’s 
Union Fire Company, a volunteer 
fire-fighting brigade. In direct con- 
trast, the second scene portrays fire 
fighters and equipment of today. The 
third panel features the Company’s 
artistic emblem which has become so 
well known everywhere. 

At the unveiling of these plaques 
Mr. Louis J. Williams, “Policyholder 
Number One,” was an honored guest. 
It is a tribute to mutual insurance 
that Mr. Williams has been a policy- 
holder of the Northwestern these 
forty years. 





Levering Cartwright Managing 
Editor National Underwriter 


C. M. CARTWRIGHT, MANAGING EDI- 
TOR OF THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER 
for the past 42 years, has been forced 
by illness to relinquish some of the 
numerous duties incidental to that po- 
sition and henceforth will be “Edi- 
tor” of the publication. John F. 
Wohlgemuth, president of the Na- 
tional Underwriter in making the an- 
nouncement stated that Levering 
Cartwright would succeed his father 
as managing editor. 

Mr. Cartwright suffered a serious 
attack while attending the Commis- 
sioners Convention in New York 
City last December and he has not 
entirely recovered from that siege. 
The laying aside of various of the 
duties he had hitherto assumed does 
not mean that Mr. Cartwright is les- 
sening his interest in the National 
Underwriter. He will not, as he has 
in the past, bear so many responsi- 
bilities. He will, however, attend 
some of the conventions and will 
keep his finger pretty much on the 
editorial pulse. 

Levering Cartwright, the new man- 
aging editor, like his father received 
his early training in the daily news- 
paper field. Both father and son 
graduated from Princeton Univer- 
sity and immediately became report- 
ers on Chicago papers. Levering 
Cartwright graduated in 1926 and 
did repertorial work for the Chicago 
“Tribune” later becoming political 
writer and subsequently editorial 
writer. He joined the National Un- 
derwriter in its ne..s department in 


1930. 
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Forest Fires 


(Continued from page 20) 


slow rate of descent and minimum 
oscillation, and two long flaps to pro- 
vide a degree of steering. A special 
rope arrangement was provided for 
lowering from tree to ground. Smoke 
chaser’s pack with usual tools and 
supplies was made ready for dropping 
by small burlap cargo chute to the 
jumper after landing. 

' Every jump was different but 
gradually the methods smoothed out 
into standard practice: The plane, 
with door removed, leaves the land- 
ing field carrying one or more jump- 
ers wearing jumping suits and har- 
nessed with parachutes, sitting be- 
hind the pilot; after making altitude 
and sighting the smoke the course is 
set and approach is made into the 
wind at 2000 feet above the target; 
at what appears to be the right posi- 
tion and moment a weighted burlap 
test chute is dropped, and as the plane 
is banked, its descent and landing is 
observed by the pilot who circles and 
makes the next approach having 
noted wind drift and made correction ; 
the jumper has moved into sitting 
position in the doorway and upon 
signal from the pilot bails out, and 
after waiting the proper interval to 
clear the ship pulls the ring which 
releases the ‘chute; his descent will 
take two or three minutes which 
gives him time to maneuver his lines; 
he lands in a tree, the canopy holding 
him and bringing him to a slow stop ; 
he passes his rope through a ring in 
the riser straps attached to the shroud 
lines and lowers himself to the 
ground where he divests himself of 
harness and suit. On the final ap- 
proach the pilot drops the smoke- 
chaser’s pack, containing food and 
tools. 

The engineers in our radio labora- 
tory designed an extremely compact 
and efficient two-way radio set. This 
weighs 514 pounds and is about the 
size of a small loaf of bread. This is 
fitted into a pocket of the jumper’s 
clothing and enables him to set up 
communication after landing. In one 
instance, which I clocked, the jumper 
on the ground had set up his radio 
and was in communication with the 
plane eight minutes after he had left 
the open door of the plane. 

During the winter of 1939-1940 
the whole project was overhauled 
and following the decision to extend 
the work to Montana in addition to 
the Cascade country additional equip- 
ment was designed and procured and 
detailed plans were made for train- 
ing of new personnel and expansion 
of the scope of the work. In June, 


1940, the work opened up in both 
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regions and was continued through- 
out the season of last summer. Now 
it can be definitely said that the meth- 
od with all its accessory techniques 
and equipment is mechanically or 
technically feasible. Stating it differ- 
ently, it has been proven that the 
members of our own fire fighting per- 
sonnel (and there is no lack of vol- 
unteers) can fly out over practically 
any type of forest, jump and land 
successfully and extinguish fires. That 
of course does not complete the story. 
It must be demonstrated that smoke 
jumping is a practical adjunct to our 
present ground methods, and that it 
can be made to pay. We now believe 
that net financial savings are evident. 
Last summer on the Bitterroot Na- 
tional Forest in Montana two fires 
were controlled on August 20 by four 
parachutists at a total cost of $320. 
Eight other fires on the same day 
under comparable conditions in Bit- 
terroot back country were manned by 
walking crews from road ends. These 
fires burned from 100 to 1900 acres 
each, with control costs varying from 
$2,000 to $17,000 each. The esti- 
mated savings in these two cases is 
$20,000. 

Another of several examples is 
a report received from the Super- 
visor of a national forest in the 
Cascades. I quote: “A fire was dis- 
covered from the plane yesterday, 
September 10, in blind territory of 
Little Bridge Creek, 12 miles from 
the nearest road. Two parachutists 
jumped on this one, landing about 
600 feet below the fire on an open 
hillside. The fire was blazing up at 
the time. They promptly displayed 
the OK (yellow streamer) and went 
to the fire immediately. Two hours 
later only a lazy smoke was visible to 
the observer in the plane. 

“There were no smoke jumpers 
last year when a lightning fire started 
in this same country. We dispatched 
fifty of our best men immediately, 
some going by saddle horse. It was 
a 12-mile hike and a rise in elevation 
of about 5,000 feet. Follow-up was 
necessary and the fire burned 800 
acres. We had two camps of about 
200 men each, several strings of pack 
horses and the total cost was over 
$10,000.” Estimated saving in this 
case $7,000. 

Aside from any real reduction this 
season in damage and costs an inci- 
dental and somewhat intangible value 
has been produced. The spectacular 
nature of the work has magnetized 
more public attention through press, 
movies, and radio than any one forest 
activity in several years. This, it may 
be reckoned, will result in greater 
public interest in forest protection. 





As is generally known, mass jump- 
ing by parachute was originated by 
the Russians in 1936. This was 
picked up by the Germans and during 
the last few years developed to the 
high state of efficiency which is known 
to us all. However, our own Army 
was slow to discover the need and 
effectiveness of this new arm. In 
starting our forest work therefore, we 
were unable to secure from the Air 
Corps much helpful advice and no 
equipment. Last June when prepar- 
ing for our summer’s operations in 
Montana, General Arnold, Chief of 
the Air Corps, was advised of our 
plans and immediately made arrange- 
ments for observation of our work. 
That this was of material assistance 
to the development of the Parachute 
Battalion of the American Army is 
testified to by the following quotation 
from the Infantry Journal of Janu- 
ary, 1941, written by Colonel Wm. C. 
Lee, now in command of all para- 
chute troops. “Our new aerial de- 
velopment has naturally called for 
considerable study in order to find 
out what kind of equipment will 
serve best, especially for the para- 
chute troops. In the course of this 
study it was found that the Forest 
Service, a branch of the Department 
of Agriculture, was using, out in the 
mountains of Montana, especially de- 
veloped equipment for dropping 
groups of as many as six or eight 
men in isolated roadless forest areas 
to fight forest fires. Five officers rep- 
resenting the Office of the Chief of 
Infantry, the Air Corps, and the In- 
fantry Board, went to Montana for a 
week to study the equipment and 
methods of the Forest Service. Every 
facility was extended to the visiting 
Army officers. This visit and the en- 
thusiastic cooperation of the Forest 
Service enabled us to gain the full 
benefit of their experience and saved 
many weeks of experiment in the de- 
velopment of parachute troops.” 

Irresistible forces in man’s nature 
have caused him to adopt faster and 
faster methods of transportation. Fear 
of the unknown delayed the adoption 
of the automobile and airplane but 
could not prevent it. The use of 
parachutes opens a new field of trans- 
portation in which speed stands out 
as the dominating motive. Doubt will 
be common and obstacles many. 
Tragic accidents may cause distrust 
and hesitation. Yet man would be 
lacking in vision if in this early time 
of development he would set limita- 
tions on the future of a method ot 
transportation useful over much 01 
the earth’s surface, which transforms 
days into hours and hours into min- 
utes. 
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Future of Insurance 
Supervision 


(Continued from page 24) 


clients and I know something of their 
viewpoint. In the second place, I have 
not yet forgotten my experiences as 
United States Attorney in Illinois, 
during the era of the National Pro- 
hibition Act and the N.R.A. From 
that experience I concluded that you 
can’t legislate virtue and brotherly 
love into the hearts of liberty-loving 
Americans. A certain amount of re- 
straint is necessary and fair and will 
be accepted — but beyond that cer- 
tain amount, you find yourself help- 
lessly enmeshed in the net of Amer- 
ican Freedom. The Insurance In- 
dustry should regulate itself and we, 
as Commissioners, should work to 
that end. But when I speak of self 
discipline and self-regulation, I’m talk- 
ing about an organization of the In- 
dustry that would effectively protect 
the millions of policyholders who, 
through their work and sacrifice, feed 
the enormous stream of savings which 
flows into the treasuries of the insur- 
ance companies of the Nation. 


The splendid record of the Indus- 
try fully justifies the belief that it 
has the wisdom to know and the 
power to do what is right. It should 
now exercise that power for self- 
restraint and self-government. Such 
a practice has been successful‘in Eng- 
land. Here in America it can be made 
a greater force for sound business 
ethics and safe management than can 
Government bureaus with their lim- 
ited appropriations, sudden changes 
of personnel and, in some cases, their 
political domination. But in the ab- 
sence of an adequate plan of self-gov- 
ernment, the States and finally the 
Nation will take control. All this talk 
about Federal Supervision should be 
recognized as a definite warning — 
not only to the Industry but to the 
States as well. 

When the American people, con- 
trary to their tradition of free enter- 
prise, propose restrictive legislation, 
it is an indictment. When such legis- 
lation is adopted, it is a verdict of 
guilty. As yet, there are no star 
chamber proceedings in the United 
States ; no indictment is returned ex- 
cept for probable cause and a verdict 
of guilty must be supported by evi- 
dence establishing guilt beyond a rea- 
sonable doubt. 


You Gentlemen tell me what the 
Industry and the State Commission- 
ers will do, and the future of Insur- 
ance Supervision will no longer be a 
mystery. 
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NEW HOLC CONTRACT GETS 
NEW YORK TRIAL PERIOD 


HE proposed amended contract 

between the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation and the Stock Company 
Association which recently was sub- 
mitted to a number of state insurance 
departments for approval has been 
granted a six month trial period in 
New York State by Superintendent 
of Insurance Louis H. Pink. 


Superintendent Pink’s decision to 
permit a six month trial period for 
the operation of the contract was oc- 
casioned by a ruling handed down by 
the attorney general of New York 
wherein he held that the new contract 
was not upon its face violative of the 
law and that its legality depended 
upon whether payments go beyond 
the scope of their apparent purpose. 

The full text of Superintendent 
Pink’s memorandum follows : 


“The agreement between the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation and the 
Stock Company Association is not a 
new problem and has given serious 
concern to the Department for up- 
wards of a year. The 1940 contract 
provided for a 25% payment out of 
the premiums to the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation for fire prevention 
work and clerical and managerial as- 
sistance. This contract does not af- 
fect properties which are owned by 
the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 
but only those upon which it holds 
mortgages and when the owner does 
not provide insurance of his own ac- 
cord. The premiums amount to more 
than a million dollars a year. 


“When that contract was first 
brought to our attention it seemed to 
us that the agreement was discrimi- 
natory and also violated the spirit, 
if not the letter, of the anti-rebate 
provisions of the law. But because 
a federal agency was involved we 
submitted the matter to the Attorney 
General for his consideration. He 
advised us that the contract was in 
violation of law. 

“The contract has since been 
amended. Instead of a 25% pay- 
ment it provides for such compensa- 
tion monthly as may be agreed upon 
as reasonable for the services per- 
formed. It has been divided into an 
insurance contract which, standing 
alone, is legal and presents no prob- 
lem, and a supplemental agreement 
which provides for the compensation 
to the Home Owners’ Loan Corpora- 
tion. In the new contract the serv- 
ices to be rendered by the Home 

Jwners’ Ioan Corporation are spe- 


cified in greater detail but are sub- 
stantially the same. 

“The Attorney General has ad- 
vised us that the new contract is not 
upon its face violative of the law and 
that its legality depends upon whether 
the payments ‘go beyond the scope of 
their apparent purpose.’ He suggests 
that ‘this experience and the results 
of the operations under these agree- 
ments will be the best guide in en- 
abling you to determine whether in 
fact rebating or agency violations are 
presented.’ 


“While we have the opinion of the 
Attorney General that the agreement 
on its face is not violative of the law, 
we believe, as he has indicated, that 
the arrangement presents many pos- 
sible complications. In our opinion 
it may prove to be detrimental to the 
best interests of the insurance busi- 
ness in the future. If payments for 
services may be made to the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation which has 
an insurable interest in the properties, 
it stands to reason that similar agree- 
ments should be permitted with other 
large institutions having an inspection 
service to justify some arrangement 
of this nature. It would then become 
the duty of the Department to in- 
quire into the facts of each arrange- 
ment and see that the compensation 
in each case is fair and reasonable and 
is not in fact in the nature of an in- 
ducement to secure the insurance. 
This makes a difficult situation for 
the Department and opens the door 
to very serious abuses on the part of 
the companies and the larger in- 
sureds, 

“Then, too, the amount of payment 
which was specified in the 1940 
agreement, while it may not be ex- 
cessive when compared with the ac- 
tual cost of operating the Home 
()wners’ Loan Corporation’s services 
is certainly more than the small pol- 
icyholder can afford to pay for such 
services. It has been demonstrated 
by experience that it does not pay to 
make frequent inspections and check- 
ups of small properties where the 
premiums are very low. It does pay 
to do this in the case of large prop- 
erties where substantial savings can 
be made by fire prevention work. It 
would undoubtedly be more in the 
interests of the owners of these small 
dwellings who pay the premiums, 
many of whom are in distress, to re- 
ceive a reduction in rate of 25% than 
to contribute to the Home Owners’ 
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Loan Corporation for services which 
are incidental to its mortgage activi- 
ties, and would seem to have no sub- 
stantial effect on the loss ratio. 

“An agreement of this nature is 
apt to cause general dissatisfaction 
when it becomes known and may 
lead to demands for rate reductions 
which may or may not be justified. 
In our previous decision we sug- 
gested a rating plan which would be 
applicable in the case of common 
ownership or control of a large num- 
ber of properties which would give 
opportunity for reasonable reductions 
where the experience shows that it is 
proper. We still believe that this or 
some other plan built along correct 
rating principles would be preferable 
to the contract which has been signed. 

“In order to carry out the Attor- 
ney General’s thought that the legal- 
ity of the plan is largely a factual 
matter we shall examine the oper- 
ations under the contract after a six 
months’ period has expired. By that 
time it should be possible to know 
how the plan is being carried on and 
whether or not the payments are fair 
and proper. It probably would not 
be advisable at this time for the De- 
partment to fix any arbitrary limit to 
the compensation paid to the Home 
wners’ Loan Corporation but it is 
only fair to at least point out that the 
ost of the preventive work carried 
n by the companies does not ex- 
eed 5%.” 

e ee ® 
Revised Standard Provisions 
For Automobile Policies 
Ready 

REVISED STANDARD PROVISIONS FOR 
AUTOMOBILE LIABILITY POLICIES, 
automobile combination policies and 
automobile physical damage policies 
are expected to be released by the 


National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters, the National 
\utomobile Underwriters Associa- 


tion and the American Mutual Alli- 
ance before July 1. It is expected 
that the use of the new provisions 
will be mandatory upon all member 
companies of the three organizations 
after January 1, 1942 but that they 
may be placed in use at any time 
after promulgation. : 

The new standard provisions for 
automobile physical damage policies 
are the result of two years’ work on 
the part of committees representing 
the National Automobile Underwrit- 
ers Association and the American 
Mutual Alliance. Their adoption will 
remove a conflict between the terms 
if the policies used by stock and mu- 
tual companies which has existed for 
years. The new standard provisions 
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are based on the policy issued by the 
National Automobile Underwriters 
Association last July, and the cover- 
age given is essentially the same as 
that afforded by last year’s policy, 
but there is hardly a sentence in the 
entire contract which has not been 
re-written to some degree. A large 
number of changes have been made 
for the purpose of reaching agree- 
ment on wording which can be used 
in the combination policy as applica- 
ble to either physical damage or lia- 
bility coverages. The most important 
changes result from a re-wording of 
the insuring agreements, particularly 
the comprehensive insuring agree- 
ment, the exclusions and those con- 
ditions which are common to both the 
physical damage and liability cover- 
ages in combination policies, such as 
the cancellation clause. 

The standard provisions for the 
automobile combination policies con- 
stitute in a large degree the combi- 
nation of the automobile liability and 
the automobile physical damage pol- 
icy provisions. While it is not possi- 
ble because of the inherent difference 
between the liability and physical 
damage coverages to have common 
provisions for all of them, an effort 
has been made to do so whenever 
possible. The result will be a com- 
bination policy more concise and 
more clearly expressed than has ever 
before been possible. 

The revised automobile liability 
provisions not only contain many 
minor changes in language intended 
to clarify the intent but also includes 
the following substantial improve- 
ments: 

1. Coverage, without additional prem- 
ium charge, for automobiles which are 
temporarily substituted for the insured au- 
tomobile, as, for example, when a substi- 
tute automobile is used during the repair 
of the insured automobile. 


2. Definition of an automobile has been 
enlarged to 


cover, without additional 
premium, all trailers used for general 
utility purposes with automobiles which 


are rated as private passenger automo- 
biles. Home trailers and trailers of sim- 
ilar characteristics are excepted as before. 

3. Time limit for automatic coverage 
on a new automobile replacing the in- 
sured automobile, pending notice for per- 
manent transfer of the insurance, in- 
creases from ten days to thirty days and 
the entire clause has been rewritten in the 
interest of greater clarity. 

4. The automatic extension of coverage 
under the assignment clause is made avail- 
able for a period of sixty days against the 
present period of thirty days. 

The new standard provisions will 
afford a substantial number of op- 
tions in arrangement to the member 
companies of the various organiza- 
tions. It will be possible in the future 
to include medical payment coverage 
as part of the policy itself instead of 
adding it by endorsement as has been 





done in the past. It will also be possi- 
ble for the companies to prepare com- 
bination policies which contain vari- 
ous combinations of coverages. In 
every case, however, the language 
used must be standard language and 
the coverage given to the policyholder 
does not vary with the different ar- 
rangements. 

It is expected that the revised pro- 
visions will promote the use among 
all companies of uniform standard 
provisions for all types of automobile 
policies with consequent benefit to 
the public, the insurance company 
and the agent. As soon as the pro- 
visions are adopted by the compa- 
nies, filing will be made with the 
State Insurance Department in all 
states where required. 


Further Sentences in 


Missouri Compromise Case 

THE IMPOSING OF TWO-YEAR PENI- 
TENTIARY SENTENCES UPON THOMAS 
J. Pendergast and R. Emmett O’ Mal- 
ley — for contempt of the three-judge 
lederal court at Kansas City upon 
which they helped impose the notori- 
ous stock fire insurance rate com- 
promise of 1936 — promises to end 
shortly one chapter of the numerous 
court actions which grew out of the 
incident. Pendergast, then Missouri's 
political boss, is charged with having 
received $460,000 from Charles R. 
Street, Chicago stock fire insurance 
executive, for the use of his influence 
in settling a number of cases in which 
some $10,000,000 in impounded fire 
insurance premiums was involved. 
O'Malley was the Missouri Superin- 
tendent of Insurance upon whom the 
influence was used. 

Both men have already served peni- 
tentiary sentences for evasion of Fed- 
eral income taxes in connection with 
the bribe. 

A. L. McCormack, St. Louis insur- 
ance agent who served as a go-be- 
tween for Street and Pendergast, was 
also found guilty of contempt of court, 
but was placed upon probation. All 
three indicated their intention of ap- 
pealing. 

In another aspect of the Missour! 
controversy hearings were reopened 
on June 16 at Chicago before John 
H. Windsor, who is sitting as a 
special master for the Missouri Su- 
preme Court in an ouster suit brought 
against a number of stock fire insur- 
ance comnanies by Missouri Attorney 
General Roy McKittrick. He charges 
that the companies’ rating methods 
constitute a violation of the Missouri 
anti-trust statute. The hearings are 
expected to continue for some weeks 
in Chicago, New York, Hartford, and 
Missouri. 

















HELPING THE MERCHANT COMPETE 


Perhaps you too have said: “I could com- 
pete for business much easier if my over- 
head weren’t so great.” Taking a quick 
glance at items listed as overhead, Jet’s look 
at your insurance costs. You may find a 
way there to reduce your expenses and pro- 
vide you with the lower overhead you need 
in your fight for profits. 


A lot of merchants receive HARDWARE 
MUTUALS dividends which help reduce 
their overhead. For over a quarter of a 
century these Companies have been return- 
ing dividends every year—savings that mean 
lower overhead for the merchant. 


The HARDWARE MUTUALS repre-. or write us for a cost check chart by 
sentative can help you reduce your’ which you can determine your own sav- 
costs. Be sure to see him when he calls, _ings. 


FEDERATED HARDWARE MUTUALS 


Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Home Office, Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


Minnesota Implement Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Home Office, Owatonna, Minnesota 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Home Office, Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
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* COMMANDMENT 3: Organize a Safety Committee 


A safety program on paper is worthless. To be valuable, 


it must be made a part of the operations of the firm 
for which it was designed. So the third of the six com- 
mandments guiding Lumbermens safety engineers is: 


organize a central safety committee. 


From among the officers, superintendents, foremen and 
workmen of fleet and compensation policyholders is 
selected a small group to execute the safety pro- 
gram. It is the obligation of this group to post safety 
bulletins, warn careless workmen, enforce the rules com- 
prising the plan and help keep interest in safety at an 
efficient pitch. 


This group, well acquainted with the accident problems 
of its company and guided by the safety program, 
is constantly alert for defective equipment, hazardous 
working conditions, worn or weakened tools and ma- 
chinery. Prompt action eliminates hazards. 


Lumbermens policyholders realize a tangible, cash 
benefit from these committees organized by the safety 
engineers. Even insured accidents involve some unin- 
sured expense. By reducing the number of accidents 
through the activities of a central safety committee, 
Lumbermens safety engineers contribute directly to 
reduced overhead and greater profit for policyholders. 


Lumberme 


MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


JAMES S. KEMPER, President 


Home Office: Mutual Insurance Building, Chicago 


Operating in New York as (American) Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company of Illinois 


PHILADELPHIA: 12 South 12th Street 


BOSTON: 260 Tremont Street 


SYRACUSE: Syracuse Building 


LOS ANGELES: Rives-Strong Building SAN FRANCISCO: Russ Building TORONTO: Concourse Building 
ATLANTA: 22 Marietta Street Building 











